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greater success in college than the control 
group of older but equally gifted stu- 
dents. The author discusses critically 
the implications of this discovery. Her 
work and generalizations deserve the 
attention of all college administrators— 
and more especially deans and personnel 
officers—who are interested in promoting 
work in the colleges with and for gifted 
students. 


PREDICTION OF VOCATIONAL SUCCESS, 
by Edward L. Thorndike and others. 
New York: Commonwealth Fund, 
1934. Xvili-+284 pp. 


This volume reports a study made by 
the author and several associates on the 
roblem of predicting vocational success. 
They have carried on a ten-year follow-up 
study of 2,225 children who, in 1922, at 
the approximate age of fourteen were 
given a series of psychological tests. The 
investigators have sought to determine 
the extent to which school marks, 
attendance records, conduct marks, school 
rogress, and the results of the = 
ogical tests can be used to forecast 
occupational achievement. 

The volume is replete with the sta- 
tistical evaluations made of the data. 
The conclusions reached indicate, in 
general, that by means of the indices used 
significant prognostications of success 
cannot be obtained at the age of fourteen. 
School marks, school progress, attendance 
records, and conduct gradings have 
turned out to be of little or no value in 
making vocational predictions. They are 
of value, however, as indicators of educa- 
tional success during the remaining school 
years. Subsequent success in clerical 
work can, however, be determined with 
greater accuracy than success in mechan- 
ical work. 

While this study concerns itself entirely 
with students on the secondary-school 
level the investigation is important for 
personnel officers in higher education not 
only because of the techniques used but 
also because of the implications of the 
study for vocational counseling in institu- 
tions of higher education. 
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Part of the biennial report of President Coffman for 1932-34 which the editors consider such 
an important contribution to educational thinking that they are printing it as an article in 
the “ Journal of Higher Education” with the permission of President Coffman. 


COLLEGES IN 1935 Watter J. GREENLEAF 


Mr. Greenleaf, of the United States Office of Education, summarizes here the changes in the 
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ogist and sociologist have joined efforts. Mr. Cowley is the Assistant Editor of this “Journal” 
and Director of the Division of Personnel of the Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio 
State University; his collaborator, Mr. Wailer, is Professor of Sociology at Pennsyloania 
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AN INDEPENDENT-STUDY PLAN J. G. Umstattp 


The results of a three-year experiment at the University of Minnesota show that students 
who carry certain courses by the independent-study plan do as well as the students enrolled 
in the regular course. This study is reported by Mr. Umstattd, an Assistant Professor in 
the College of Education, University of Minnesota. 
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The President of the College of St. Catherine here reports one year’s combined endeavor of 


the faculty members of that college “‘to insure a truly liberal education for |their| students 
through associating with them a faculty characterized by renewed educational integrity.” 
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Education- MARCH, 1935 


ITH the passing of the 
W pioneer days and the im- 
provement of means of 


travel and communication, colleges 
and universities of this country face a 
number of entirely new situations. 
Established in the beginning to pro- 
vide college work for a limited number 
of students in a somewhat narrow 
geographical area—frequently with 
the sanction of some church denomi- 
nation—more than a thousand private 
colleges were created in America. At 
the same time great bodies of citizens 
representing communities of the state, 
believing that higher education was 
essential for public welfare and the 
maintenance and advancement of the 
interests of the state, established sev- 
eral hundred teachers’ colleges, land- 


_ This article is a part of President Coffman’s 
biennial message to the people of Minnesota, and 
it already has appeared in Youth and Tomorrow's 
Education (pages 35 to 48), University of Minnesota. 


The New Situation 
in Education 


By LOTUS D. COFFMAN 


Some Suggestions and Predictions for the Future of Higher Education 


grant colleges, technological schools, 
and universities. The competition 
among these institutions for backing 
and for students became more and 
more intense. They expanded activi- 
ties; they enlarged plants; they in- 
creased personnel; they became rivals 
for private and public support. The 
origin and growth of the collegiate 
institutions of this country differed 
in no fundamental respect from the 
origin and growth of business enter- 
prises generally. The ambitions of 
alumni and of the commercial inter- 
ests of the community in which the 
institutions were located increased 
the rivalry among collegiate institu- 
tions. The success of college admin- 
istration was measured by the growth 
of the college and the increase in its 
budget. Colleges advertised exten- 
sively for students. They created 
scholarships to induce students to 
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attend them, and they sent agents 
into the field to advertise their wares. 

Colleges no longer confine their 
appeals to the local areas which they 
were originally intended to serve. 
Students can travel from one end of 
the state to the other between sunrise 
and sunset. The colleges that survive 
must now make their appeals to 
students over a wider area than they 
did a few years ago. Financial bene- 
factors who were willing to lavish 
gifts upon educational institutions 
to provide memorials for themselves 
or for their families seem to be dis- 
appearing; certainly they are less 
numerous than formerly. Higher 
standards are being required of col- 
leges everywhere. They are subject 
to an increasing amount of public 
discussion, scrutiny, and examination, 
partly because of an enormous amount 
of duplication of effort, of offerings, 
and of expense. College adminis- 
trators are giving far more attention 
to the intellectual organization of 
their institutions than to exploitation 
for the purpose of obtaining students. 
College leaders are finding it necessary 
to become students of education. 


HE impact of all these forces 

upon the collegiate institutions 
of this country is resulting in funda- 
mental changes that are expressing 
themselves in at least three important 
ways, namely, the actual consolida- 
tion of institutions, interinstitutional 
co-operation, and the establishment 
of confederations in higher educa- 
tion. Since 1928, at least two dozen 
colleges have merged. In the follow- 
ing list are given the names of these 
consolidated colleges with the names 
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of the colleges which have been 
merged to form them: 


Albright College 
Albright College, Schuylkill College 
Atlanta University 
Atlanta University, Morehouse College, 
Spelman College 
Austin College 
Austin College, Texas Presbyterian 
College 
Centre College of Kentucky 
Centre College, Kentucky College for 
Women 
Queens-Chicora College 
Chicora College for Women, Queens 
College 
Columbia University 
Columbia University, New York Post- 
Graduate Medical School and Hospital 
Hannibal-LaGrange College 
Hannibal College, LaGrange College 
Knox College 
Knox College, Lombard College 
In process of amalgamation 
Lane Theological Seminary, Presby- 
terian Theological Seminary 
Miami University 
Miami University, Oxford College for 
Women 
Dillard University 
New Orleans University, Straight Uni- 
versity 
Pittsburgh-Zenia Theological Seminary 
Pittsburgh Theological Seminary, Zenia 
United Presbyterian Theological Sem- 
inary 
University of Rochester 
Rochester College of Optometry, Uni- 
versity of Rochester 


One needs only to review the 
situation in almost any state to find 
abundant evidence of the need of 
further mergers. A recent report, 
for example, shows that in Ohio 
within an area of 41,040 square 
miles and a population of 6,689,837 
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(1930) there were fifty-two institu- 
tions of collegiate grade, six of which 
receive public support; the other 
forty-six were, for the most part, pri- 
vately controlled. Only seven of these 
forty-six had endowments amounting 
to $500,000. Of the forty-six only 
seven had more than $100,000 from 
roductive funds. Sixteen had less 
than $100,000 from all sources, and 
of these sixteen, seven had less than 
$50,000. Eighteen of the forty-six 
had less than $25,000 in productive 
funds. 

In the state of Minnesota there are 
thirty-two institutions of collegiate 
grade. Fourteen receive public sup- 
port; the remainder are privately 
endowed. I do not have available 
the facts that show the income of 
any of the privately supported insti- 
tutions of this state, but I do know 
that a number of them are facing a 
situation corresponding to the situa- 
tion that exists in Ohio, Missouri, 
Illinois, Iowa, and in a number of 
other states. To take another exam- 
ple from Ohio, one institution that 
had eighteen hundred students en- 
rolled had only thirteen thousand 
volumes in its library. Forty-nine 
institutions had less than ten thousand 
volumes in their libraries. Out of a 
total of thirty-six Ohio private col- 
leges listing their 1927-28 productive 
endowments, twelve had less than 
$1,000 per student, and only seven 
had more than $5,000 per student. 
One institution had only $8 in endow- 
ment for each student enrolled. 

The unfortunate feature of this 
condition is that many colleges do 
not yet recognize the impossibility of 
continuing on their present basis. 
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They are still engaged in a struggle 
to secure students. They are offering 
and must continue to offer a poor 
quality of collegiate education. By 
specious advertising and the blandish- 
ments of field agents they are attempt- 
ing to maintain their registration. 
They apparently have great powers 
of endurance and a lingering vitality. 
If they could continue to exist with- 
out wrecking the hopes and dreams of 
unsuspecting students, it would not 
be so bad, but that is impossible. 
Students come to them with high 
hopes, only to learn later that they 
have been betrayed by false claims 
and that the quality of the work which 
they have pursued is superficial. 


HE growth and spread of higher 

education in this country are 
revealed in striking form by figures 
collected by Sir Michael Sadler, of 
Oxford, who not long ago pointed out 
that in Great Britain one out of every 
1,000 in the population attends a 
university; in France, one out of 700; 
in Germany, one out of 650; and in 
the United States, one out of every 
120. The ideal in America has been 
that every student who so desires 
may attend college. This is in keep- 
ing with the democratic philosophy 
prevailing in American education since 
colonial times. Perhaps now instead 
of insisting that all students should 
attend college, or have an equal right 
to attend, there should be reorganiza- 
tion of the educational system to 
correspond more nearly with the 
actual capacities and needs of the 
students. After all, it must be ob- 
vious that a large percentage of the 
students attending college find it 
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impossible to do satisfactory college 
work. Dean Gauss, of Princeton, says 
that only 37.5 per cent of those who 
attend leave with diplomas. 

The strength of a college is to be 
found in its faculty. Men of scholarly 
interests and instincts should con- 
stitute its staff. A few great minds 
located at any particular center will 
make a great college. A thousand 
superficial minds located in the same 
center will not make a great college, 
even though the student registration 
is large. 

John A. Pollard discusses with great 

clarity and fullness the points I have 
made with regard to consolidation. 
Many of the facts presented on the 
preceding pages are taken from an 
article that appeared in School and 
Society. Near the close of this article 
he writes: 
These trustees [that is, trustees or board 
of regents] recognize that our higher 
educational system is discrete and a 
shambles. They recognize the competi- 
tion of the now myriad junior colleges. 
They recognize that the business of the 
real college lies in higher regions than 
that of the junior college, and they are 
accordingly seeking to raise their stand- 
ards. They recognize, as President Emer- 
itus Durham, of Transylvania University, 
has stated candidly, that the small 
sectarian and secluded college, uninflu- 
enced by the fertilizing cross currents of 
modern financial and intellectual life, is 
in serious danger of extinction.” 


Mr. Pollard makes it clear in his 
discussion that two things are neces- 
sary. One is voluntary consolidation 
and merging of colleges, and the 
other is that the colleges that remain 


“Consolidating the Colleges,” XXXIV (Sep- 
tember 19, 1931), p. 407. 
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will deserve support and will receive 
it, providing they maintain staffs of 
first rank and make fresh adjustments 
to function vitally in a world greatly 
different from that which bred the 
small college of colonial pattern. 


NGES that are forcing insti- 
tutions to merge are leading also 
to various forms of interinstitutional 
co-operation. Some universities, for 
example, have agreed tentatively that 
they will not undertake to duplicate 
work in certain fields. Chicago and 
Texas have entered into joint agree. 
ment to maintain a single astronomical 
observatory. A number of Canadian 
institutions have evolved a tentative 
scheme for the allocation of functions. 
An interchange of professors between 
certain institutions and departments 
is found increasingly. Work given at 
one institution is accepted by another 
institution which does not offer it. 
This co-operation results partly 
from a desire to eliminate waste in 
higher education, partly from a desire 
to improve the quality of higher 
education itself, and partly because 
specialism in various fields of learn- 
ing is making co-operation necessary. 
One of the most conspicuous illus- 
trations of waste and duplication 
in higher education occurs in the land- 
grant colleges. The Federal govern- 
ment has provided a land-grant college 
for each state and territory. It has 
set aside a sum of money for the 
operation and maintenance of certain 
work at these land-grant institutions. 
There is a duplication of plant, of 
offerings, of staff, and of equipment. 
A half-dozen or more of these institu- 
tions are located in the same geo- 
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graphical area serving, in general, the 
same constituencies and undertaking 
to solve the same problems. The 
land-grant colleges located at Moscow, 
Idaho, and Pullman, Washington, are 
within eight miles of each other. 
At each institution work is being 
carried on in agronomy, animal hus- 
bandry, poultry, forestry, and in the 
other fields that relate to the advance- 
ment and improvement of agriculture. 
While this illustration is conspicuous 
because of the proximity of the 
institutions, it should be no more an 
object of consideration than the 
duplication that occurs among land- 
grant institutions in any given area. 
We find, for example, that studies in 
the breeding of livestock are under 
way at several land-grant institutions 
located in this particular area. There 
is a minimum amount of co-opera- 
tion among these institutions. The 
studies are expensive; they require 
farms, herds, barns, feed for the 
stock, and a trained personnel. One 
or two stations adequately equipped 
and staffed for such studies would be 
enough. Scientists in related fields 
at other institutions in the same area 
might be invited to join in co- 
operating with the institutions at 
which these stations are established. 


[’ IS my candid opinion that the 
nation would be far ahead in 
productive scientific work in the field 
of agriculture—in all other fields of 
learning for that matter—if there 
were a regionalizing of institutions. 
One great university located some- 
where here in the Northwest, staffed 
with the best minds that can be found, 
adequately equipped to study the 
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problems of this region, would be 
more productive scientifically than a 
half-dozen institutions poorly equip- 
ped and inadequately staffed. 

The best illustration that I have of 
this is in Australia. A man named 
Peter Waite left money to establish 
an experiment station in agriculture 
at Adelaide. This station is now 
receiving support from the state of 
South Australia, from other states 
of the Federation, and from the 
Federal government. It is carrying 
on scientific work in every part of 
Australia. Plots of ground in differ- 
ent soil areas have been made avail- 
able for it. It studies the plant life 
and animal life of the sections of 
Australia as these are related to the 
various soil and geographical areas. 
The station itself is staffed by some 
of the most brilliant scientific minds 
that the world has produced. Instead 
of dissipating the energies of the staff 
and instead of establishing a number 
of more or less pale imitations of the 
original institute in other sections of 
the country, there have been concen- 
trated in one place the materials, 
equipment, and minds necessary for 
the highest kind of productive work. 
Perhaps we cannot do this in America, 
but we can look forward to the time 
when there might be some regional- 
izing of institutions and when the 
Federal government would make its 
grants not on the basis of political 
boundaries as it has in the past, but 
with a view to the regional advance- - 
ment of science. 

What is suggested with regard to 
land-grant institutions can be carried 
out to some extent among the uni- 
versities themselves if their constitu- 
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encies will subscribe to the agreement. 
Each institution might be encouraged 
to develop those activities most favor- 
able to it as a result of its location. 
Neighboring institutions might agree 
to accept each other’s work. There 
is no real reason, for example, why 
there should be several departments 
of dairy husbandry in the Northwest, 
several schools of forestry, several 
schools of mines, why there should 
be more than one school of medicine 
ordentistry. Instead of states spend- 
ing comparatively large sums of 
money to maintain institutions on a 
meager basis, why should not the 
representatives of the states agree, 
following a careful study of their 
needs, that they will maintain a 
certain number of scholarships avail- 
able at other institutions of learning 
where the needed work is being carried 
on? As an illustration, why should 
not North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and Montana provide a certain num- 
ber of scholarships for medicine and 
for dentistry, in which fields there will 
always be need for highly trained 
practitioners? If the recipients were 
required to attend institutions of the 
highest grade, the general quality 
of the service could be raised in the 
states granting the scholarships. The 
same could be done in many of the 
fields of agriculture—as a matter of 
‘ fact, more or less in every field. 
Under these circumstances, of course, 
scholars would be expected to attend 
the best-equipped university, there to 
study the problems of the region in 
which they reside. 

Or, to take another example, why 
should the University of Minnesota 
undertake to build up a library 
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which will be among the most dis- 
tinguished libraries in every field? 
Why should it enter into competition 
with the Universities of Wisconsin, 
Chicago, Michigan, Illinois, and other 
reputable institutions of similar stand- 
ing? Why should there not be an 
understanding that Michigan, for 
example, will become the chief library 
center for the Romance languages, 
and that some other institution, let us 
say the University of Minnesota, will 
become the chief center of the Scandi- 
navian languages? Why should we 
not enter into similar agreements 
covering other fields? This, of course, 
would mean that each institution 
would provide all those books and 
pamphlets and other library materials 
that are essential for its undergrad- 
uate work; but on the higher levels, 
in the fields where effort is being 
made to do scholarly and scientific 
work of the highest quality, com- 


. petition among institutions for ma- 


terials obviously limits and even 
cripples the complete development of 
scholarly and scientific work. 


NOTHER of the factors leading © 


to interinstitutional co-opera- 
tion, as I have already indicated, is 
the extent to which human learn- 
ing has become specialized. Without 
some specialization human progress 
would soon be resolved to the dead 
level of mediocrity. But important 
as specialization is, we should not 
overlook the fact that in the final 
analysis all human knowledge is 
related. 
This overlapping and interlacing 
of human knowledge is perhaps best 
seen in research. Specialists in one 
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field are finding that they cannot 
carry on without the assistance and 
advice of specialists in other fields, 
even in their own institution. The 
pathologist calls for the help of the 
biochemist and the chemist; the phys- 
iologist needs the aid of the biol- 
ogist, the chemist, the physicist, and 
the botanist. We know now that 
disease in one part of the human 
anatomy may have its cause in some 
other part of the body. Further- 
more, we know that the effects of 
disease may appear in remote places 
in the body, and sometimes years 
later. This is why we are insisting 
that dentists shall have the same 
fundamental scientific training as 
doctors of medicine, and also why 
researches in dentistry now involve 
a study of nearly every organ of the 
human body. In my judgment the 
next great steps forward in the ad- 
vancement of learning will be in the 
overlapping areas of human knowledge 
where scientists are working in close 
co-operation with each other. They 
will be made by those who, although 
specialists themselves, are trying to 
synthesize and bring together their 
separate points of view into a unified 
whole. I know that there will be 
an occasional genius living in an 
attic who will discover something 
worth while, but for the most part 
advances in knowledge will be the 
result of co-operation. They will be 
made where men in separate fields 
retain that mutual respect and con- 
fidence that truly scientific men are 
supposed to possess, and where they 
work in affiliation with each other. 
The necessity that men pool their 
experiences is beginning to result 
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in an allocation of research between 
institutions. No institution can pro- 
mote research along all lines. It has 
neither the men nor the money with 
which to do it. Poverty is teaching 
us a lesson we should have learned 
long ago—that even in scientific 
effort men must work together and 
in co-operation. To do otherwise 
is to waste money and human effort. 
The result of such allocation of 
research would be that institutions 
could gather into their folds scientists 
who are concentrating attention upon 
the study of certain major problems 
not being emphasized or studied in 
like degree anywhere else. It does 
not follow that the more or less 
random or isolated scholar or scientist 
at some other institution of learning 
may not work upon some aspect of 
the general field emphasized by one 
of these major institutions. If such 
a scholar exists and is found, he will 
be or should be brought quickly into 
co-operation with the group of scien- 
tists who are concentrating their 
attention upon the more general field 
in which his problem lies. 

All of this suggests that the time 
has arrived when we should seriously 
think of research as interinstitutional. 
Ways and means should be found 
of bringing the institutions them- 
selves into closer relationships. There 
should be an interchange of research 
projects. A research program cover- 
ing the interests and activities of a 
number of institutions should be 
devised and an organization set up 
for its continuance. This means that 
the intelligence of various institutions 
should be brought to bear upon the 
problems of a given institution. An 
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individual carries on his investigations 
for the purpose of finding the truth; 
an institution, likewise, is interested 
in the truth, but also in the utility or 
service value of its investigations. 
Any interinstitutional arrangement 
such as I am proposing would focus 
attention still more upon the social 
utility of the studies being made. 


HERE is still another type of 

interinstitutional co-operation, 
described in a particularly happy 
manner as “A Southern Confedera- 
tion of Learning,” by Benjamin B. 
Kendrick, in the Southwest Review, Jan- 
uary, 1934. Mr. Kendrick proposes 
a confederation to promote the ad- 
vancement and humanizing of learning 
in the South. He is not so much 
interested in preserving and revivify- 
ing the Old South as in stimulating 
a new regionalism that will give 
especial emphasis to thought and 
culture, to art and literature, to a 
beautiful and satisfying life. He de- 
clares that the educational system 
hitherto in operation has failed to 
eradicate passion and prejudice. It 
has failed to create a sufficient number 
of like-minded people who are inter- 
ested in public welfare and the 
maintenance of institutions designed 
for public good. Mr. Kendrick would 
first undertake the orientation of the 
young men and young women enter- 
ing the colleges and the universities to 
the life about them. To accomplish 
this he would, in so far as possible, 
integrate information and courses in 
a manner to insure a knowledge of 
the world in general, and particularly 
of the life which students will lead. 
He makes three definite proposals 
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with regard to the establishment of 
his proposed Southern Confederation. 
The first is that it would publish a 
periodical to furnish Freshmen and 
others with information which no 
national periodical now supplies con- 
cerning peculiarly local and Southern 
problems. In addition, the magazine 
would carry articles dealing with 
national and international problems. 
He would have correspondents in each 
of the Southern capitals to study 
significant changes in the functioning 
of state administrations. But more 
especially the magazine would contain 
each month two or three scholarly 
articles summarizing results of any 
special research completed by South- 
ern social scientists or educationalists. 
The periodical would be maintained 
by at least one hundred men and 
women of both races in each of 
the thirteen states. These thirteen 
hundred would be selected because 
they are socially minded, of intel- 
lectual ability, of scholarly attain- 
ment, and most important of all, 
possessed of good will. An effort 
would be made to bring every student 


in every Southern college and uni-. 


versity under the beneficent influence 
of the civilizing and enlightening 
articles that would appear in the 
periodical. 

A second activity of the Con- 
federation would be an annual meeting 
for a discussion of various problems. 
Mr. Kendrick suggests, too, that 
it might well sponsor co-operation 
among Southern universities at the 
graduate level. He proposes that 
each Southern university might dele- 
gate its authority to grant higher 
degrees (at least the Ph.D. degree) to 
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two or three confederations of uni- 
versities. He goes so far as to 
suggest that there may be a South 
Atlantic Confederation, a Middle 
South Confederation, a Southwestern 
Confederation, and so on. It is his 
opinion that persons now designated 
as graduate students should be divided 
into two classes—those who take 
advanced courses simply to broaden 
their knowledge and who have never 
displayed scholarly ability of a high 
order, and those who have both the 
ability and the desire to become 
candidates for a higher degree. The 
former should continue to register in 
some one university, while the latter 
should register in the appropriate 
confederation. 

Students registered in the Con- 
federation might be permitted to 
attend during the course of their 
graduate work anywhere from two 
to five universities where library 


facilities and personnel were best 


suited to their needs. For the benefit 
of the best students in each con- 
federation, efforts should be made to 
establish a fellowship fund to be ad- 
ministered by the Confederation. 

A third undertaking of the Con- 
federation would be the promotion 
of research in colleges and universities 
having the necessary personnel and 
equipment. It is not urged that 
every professor or instructor should 
undertake research work; but where 
the research spirit is lacking, an 
institution will be failing to fulfill one 
of its important functions. 

In addition to promoting research 
the Confederation would have a 
well-matured and progressive policy 
designed to encourage Southern uni- 
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versities and colleges to modify and 
improve themselves in accordance 
with the needs of the times.* 

It will be observed that this pro- 
gram is intended to make men liberal, 
intellectual, and human; to stimulate 
research work; to induce universities 
to face the future; but above all 
it is calculated to advance and to 
humanize knowledge, to break down 
institutional-mindedness and _insti- 
tutional selfishness. Mr. Kendrick 
states his plan as follows: 


The object of the New Regionalism 
should be to preserve and revivify and 
reorient the best traditions of the Old 
South. From the New South it should 
take over that part of the program which 
advocated education for all. But it 
should give universal education a new 
objective and a new meaning. The 
objective of education should be to 
create in this region a body of wise and 
good citizens. Wisdom should mean the 
utilization of all knowledge pertinent to 
the situation. It should also mean the 
advancement of the frontiers of learning, 
the abolition of superstition and prejudice, 
and the discussion of problems in an 
objective and scientific spirit. Goodness 
should mean that each person in the 
community is at peace with himself and 
with his fellows. No honest person can 
be at peace with himself and with his 
fellows as long as his own welfare is 
dependent upon the exploitation of other 
human beings. Only in a democratically 
ordered society may each citizen have 
equal enjoyment of life, liberty, and 
happiness. 

These proposals are made in no spirit 
of narrow provincialism. On the con- 
trary, it is believed that only through the 
creation of a sane and progressive region- 
alism can the South attain the realization 


3 Southwest Review, X1X (Jan., 1934), pp. 182-95. 
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of its own latent possibilities and make 
its full contribution to the great nation 
of which it is a part and to the world 
order of which poets have dreamed. 


discussed education in relation to 
the trends of the times, and I have 
also pointed out, I fear at some risk, 
the course that I think education will 
follow in the future. 

In the years that lie ahead, it is 
my opinion that the Federal govern- 
ment will find it both advisable and 
necessary to provide a fair share of 
the support needed to maintain the 
elementary schools of this country. 
I believe also that Congress will not 


cit., pp. 194-95. 


ie THE foregoing pages I have 
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confine its appropriations in the field 
of higher education to agriculture and 
engineering. I am of the opinion 
that credits, honor points, and exami- 
nations by instructors will soon dis- 
appear. 
education of our youth will end with 
the sophomore year or junior college 
and that it will be carried on in the 
secondary schools. I think that this 
general education will be devoted to 
preparing students for their social, 
civic, and political responsibilities, 
that college and university edu- 
cation—especially university educa- 
tion—will be dedicated to the training 
of young men and young women of 
superior talent for scholarly effort and 
high professional service. [Vol. VI, No. 3] 
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Colleges in 1935 


By WALTER J. GREENLEAF 


Reclassification, Accrediting, Mergers, and Reorganizations 
of Colleges and Universities 


NE hundred new college presi- 
O dents took up their duties 

when the colleges opened last 
fall; the year previous there were 125 
new administrative heads. Changes 
in presidents and deans of schools and 
colleges are recorded in the Educa- 
tional Directory recently issued by the 
United States Office of Education. 
Other changes of importance include 
the addition of newly established 
colleges, reclassifications of old insti- 
tutions, changes in the accrediting of 
colleges, closures and mergers of insti- 
tutions, and reorganization of depart- 
ments and offerings. 

The junior college is of special 
interest this year since effort has been 
made to make the accounting of these 
two-year colleges as complete as 
possible. There are now included 
448 junior colleges compared with 349 
listed a year ago. The additional 
junior colleges are not newly estab- 
lished in most cases, but have been 
included either because they have 
gained recognition or have reached 
the requisite enrollment. Of the 
group as a whole, over half became 
Junior colleges during the decade 
1921-30; the peak year was 1927 when 
the greatest number of junior colleges 
made their appearance. There are 


other so-called “junior colleges” which 
are not included either because they 
have too few college students, or 
because they maintain only one year 
of college work. 

Changes in classification of institu- 
tions during the year are significant. 
Twenty-eight have been reclassified 
from one type of institution to 
another; of these 17 junior colleges 
have added sufficient work to become 
senior colleges, but only one institu- 
tion dropped senior college work to 
become a junior college—Spokane 
University, Washington, became Spo- 
kane Valley Junior College; g normal 
schools have also increased their 
offerings so that they are reclassified 
as teachers’ colleges. These changes 
have increased the number of degree- 
granting institutions by 26. Eight 
colleges changed their legal names but 
maintained their original classifica- 
tions—the Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College at Jonesboro, Arkansas, is 
now known as Arkansas State Col- 
lege; California Christian College at 
Los Angeles is now called Chapman 
College; Colleges of the City of 
Detroit are now Wayne University; 
St. Stephen’s College of Columbia 
University is now Bard College; other 
changes are minor ones. 
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The accrediting associations have 
been busy throughout the year study- 
ing the colleges and approving those 
which they consider standard. Local 
agencies in some states, such as the 
board of education or the state uni- 
versity, issue lists of colleges which are 
approved locally, but this practice is 
not universal. In the 1935 Direct- 
ory, colleges which are regionally 
accredited are indicated with appro- 
priate symbols, but no attempt is 
made to indicate local approval. 
In the group of 644 colleges and 
universities which are four-year de- 
gree-granting and offer liberal-arts 
curriculums, three-fourths are accred- 
ited by at least one of the six 
regional accrediting agencies. Since 
these agencies make 801 accredit- 
ments, it is obvious that over half of 
the colleges are accredited by two or 
more agencies. 

The Association of American Uni- 
versities, the only national accrediting 
agency, has approved 256 of these 
institutions and 17 additional pro- 
fessional schools. The New England 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools has an approved membership 
of 38 institutions located in the New 
England States. The Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools has approved 114 institutions 
located in New York, Pennsylvania, 
District of Columbia, New Jersey, 
Maryland, and Delaware. The North 
Central Association has approved 225 
institutions in twenty states in the 
Middle West and North. The South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools has accredited 131 
colleges in eleven southern states. 
The Northwest Association of Second- 
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ary and Higher Schools has approved 
37 institutions in six western states 
and Alaska. Thus every state except 
Nevada is covered twice—once by a 
national association, and once by 
a regional association which includes 
a group of several states. Of the 
161 colleges which do not meet these 
standards, many are approved locally 
by the state university or by the 
state board of education. 

It is of some interest in this con- 
nection to determine what type of 
college fails to receive regional recog- 
nition. By count in the Directory 17 
are men’s colleges, 31 are women’s 
colleges, and 113 are coeducational 
institutions. ‘According to control, 
only 6 are publicly supported; 28 
are privately controlled, that is inde- 
pendent of church or state; and the 
remainder, 127, are church colleges, 
of which the Roman Catholics support 
34; the Methodists, 25; the Presby- 
terians, 14; the Lutherans, g; the 
Baptists, 8; the Brethren, 6; the 
Friends, 4; and the 27 controlled by 
14 denominational bodies. In gen- 
eral these are colleges with small 


enrollments, limited support, and 


scanty offerings. 


N A number of states consolida- 

tions of several small colleges are 
being effected in order to strengthen 
the church college as an institution. 
Mergers have often saved the good 
will of colleges finding it necessary 
to close, and have added prestige 
to the consolidated institutions. By 
pooling resources, eliminating com- 
petition between denominational col- 
leges in the same state, and through 
more economical administration of 
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COLLEGES IN 1935 129 
TABLE I 
CxassiFicaTion oF Institutions or Hicuer EpucaTion—1935* 
Coll Independent 
Type * Teachers’ Normal unior 
Universities eo Colleges Schools a. Totals 
Si (1) (2) (3) (4) (s) (6) @ 
State Control 
Men’s colleges............... 6 3 18 
Women’s colleges............ A I 16 
Coeducational............... 93 11 145 39 38 326 
107 20 152 39 42 360 
Muncipal or District Control 
Coeducational............... 10 4 6 7 151 178 
_ eee 12 4 8 14 151 189 
Privately Controlled 
Women’s colleges............ 34 20 42 101 
CoRducational............ 0000+ 93 102 8 7 32 242 
ee 147 129 8 27 90 401 
Protestant Denominational Control 
Men’s colleges............... 24 I 7 71 
Women’s colleges............ 23 56 
Copducational............... 247 39 I 9 103 399 
Sees 304 78 I 10 133 526 
Roman Catholic Control 
Men’s colleges............... 54 8 80 
Women’s colleges............ 2 20 88 
Coeducational............... 10 I 2 I 4 18 
a eee 130 19 2 3 32 186 
Grand Totals 
Men’s colleges............... 105 2 34 229 
Women’s colleges............ 142 5 9 28 86 270 
Coeducational............... 453 157 162 63 328 1,163 
Seer 700 250 171 93 448 1,662 


*These figures include the following negro colleges: 56 colleges, 3 seed schools, 13 teachers’ colleges, 13 normal schools, 


and 22 junior colleges. 


faculty, plant, and equipment, many 
institutions of small college rank have 


been saved. 


To date mergers have taken place 
principally among the church colleges 
in order to strengthen denomina- 


tionally controlled higher education. 
Occasionally, colleges are grouped in 


one state or in neighboring states into 


a 


“system” 


of colleges, so that 
control is centralized even if different 
campuses are in use. Examples of 
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such a system are in Mississippi 
with the Millsaps-Whitworth Col- 
legiate System consisting of Millsaps 
College at Jackson, Grenada College 
at Grenada, and Whitworth College 
at Brookhaven—all under the control 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South; Hendrix College, at Conway, 
Arkansas, has been joined by Hender- 
son-Brown College at Arkadelphia, 
and Galloway Woman’s College at 
Searcy, to form the Trinity System 
of Colleges under the control of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South. 
The “‘system” idea is also in evidence 
among the public institutions as in 
Georgia where the University System 
of Georgia, with the Chancellor at 
Atlanta, includes all of the state 
higher institutions. The University 
of Montana includes all state higher 
institutions in Montana, and the 
Chancellor has offices at Helena. 
The three state institutions in North 
Carolina are consolidated—the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, the State 
College of Agriculture and Engineer- 
ing, and the North Carolina College 
for Women—into the University of 
North Carolina with the president at 
Chapel Hill. The Oregon State Sys- 
tem of higher education is directed by 
a single chancellor. 

In 1934, a number of denomi- 
national institutions crossed state 
borders to merge with other sister 
colleges. Broadview College, Illinois, 
merged with Emmanuel Missionary 
College in Michigan; Tabor College, 
Iowa, merged with Doane College in 
Nebraska; Central Theological Semi- 
nary of the Reformed Church in 
Ohio merged with the Eden Theo- 
logical Seminary in Missouri. 
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ACH year from five to ten col- 
leges normally close their doors 


even in the prosperous years. Records 


from closed institutions are some- 
times taken over by other colleges, 
and sometimes are lost altogether. 
During 1934, only eight, compared 
with thirty-two the previous year 
were closed, and three of these 
merged with other stronger colleges. 
Over a period of ten years 112 colleges 
are known to have closed; 44 were 
junior colleges, 30 of which were 
merged with other colleges. 

The 1,662 colleges and universities 
operating in the United States in 
1935 are recorded in the Educational 
Directory. Additions to the list dur- 
ing the past year number 215 institu- 
tions, including 123 junior colleges, 51 
professional schools, 32 colleges, and 
g teacher-training institutions. Few 
of these additions are new institu- 
tions; most are established schools 
which have become recognized as 
higher educational institutions or have 
attained the status necessary for 
inclusion in the directory. There are 
also 138 colleges which receive FERA 
student-aid funds, but which are not 
listed because they offer only one 
year of college work, or because their 
enrollments of college students are 
too small. 

In grouping these institutions, five 
classifications result as follows: 


Colleges and universities—four-year 
degree-granting institutions offer- 
ing liberal-arts curriculums 

Professional schools—independent of 
any college or university, and 
usually granting professional de- 
grees in law, medicine, theology, 
music, and the like 
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Teachers’ colleges—four-year degree- 
granting institutions specializing 
in the training of teachers 171 
Normal schools—two- or three-year 
teacher-training institutions which 
do not grant degrees 93 
Junior colleges—two-year institu- 
tions of college grade which do not 
grant degrees (one-year junior col- 
leges are not listed) 


Total number in the United States. . 1,662 


How these institutions are con- 
trolled and the numbers maintained 
exclusively for men and for women 
are of sufficient interest to put into 
tabular form. Table I reveals that 


the churches, both Protestant and 
Roman Catholic, control 43 per cent 
of the colleges; state and municipal 
governments control one-third; and 
a fourth are under private control. 
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The state governments give their 
support mainly to universities, col- 
leges, and teachers’ colleges; municipal 
and district governments promote 
the public junior college; private 
corporations are chiefly interested in 
the colleges, universities, and pro- 
fessional schools; the Roman Catholic 
church lends its support to the four- 
year colleges for men and for women. 
The largest single group classified in 
the table is under church control, 
namely, the 247 coeducational uni- 
versities and colleges. The detail of 
448 junior colleges represents all 
known two-year institutions of college 
grade which are independently con- 
trolled, and does not include univer- 
sity junior colleges, college branches, 
business colleges, normal schools, one- 
year institutions, or colleges with less 
than 25 students. [Vol. VI, No. 3] 
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A Study of Student Life 


By W. H. COWLEY anp WILLARD WALLER 


The Appraisal of Student Traditions as a Field of Research 


BVIOUSLY, it is not neces- 
@) sary to point out the impor- 
tance of student life in the 
educational process. Suciologists do 
not need to be reminded that the 
sanctions and compulsions of college 
life influence every student on every 
campus. How vigorously the under- 
graduate may apply himself to his 
academic work, what friends of both 
sexes he may choose, what clothes he 
may wear, where and what he may 
eat—all these, and much besides, are 
‘largely determined for him by the 
social heritages of the groups and 
subgroups of which he is a part. 
Impressed by the baneful influence of 
student traditions President Marion 
L. Burton, of the University of 
Michigan, dubbed them “the tyrants 
of every campus.” Convinced of 
their power for good President David 
Starr Jordan, of Stanford, pronounced 
them “the greatest instruments of 
culture in college”; and President 
Arthur T. Hadley, of Yale, enthusias- 
tically remarked that “at Yale the 
value of education is due to college life 
even more than to college instruction.” 
The sociologist, of course, has no 
interest in taking sides in any ver- 
balistic evaluation of so-called “col- 
lege atmosphere.” He may well 
1Read before the American Sociological Society. 


concern himself in his choice of 
research projects, however, with the 
judgments of these leading educators 
who have for many years watched 
students in their communal life to- 
gether and who have been moved to 
strong favorable or critical utter- 
ances. Over a million undergrad- 
uates are today being subjected to 
the environmental pressures of stu- 
dent life. What these pressures are, 
whence they come, and how they 
operate should be thoroughly assessed. 
These influences present a rich and 
challenging field for sociological and 
anthropological study. For the past 
decade one of the writers has been 
scanning the territory and collecting 
data upon it. Two years ago he 
began actively to explore it more 
extensively and to seek the assistance 
of a large number of sociologists in 
the venture. It is the purpose of 
this paper not only to report what has 
been undertaken thus far, but also 
to petition the aid of other sociol- 
ogists and anthropologists in the 
enterprise. 

For pragmatic purposes the investi- 
gation has been called a study of 
student traditions. This is, of course, 
a loose and unscientific title. More 
correctly it might be labeled “a 
sociological study of student life.” 
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A STUDY OF STUDENT LIFE 


The investigation seeks to examine 
the whole range of socially inherited 
behavior among college students. 
The phrase “student tradition” is 
employed only because much of the 
material for appraisal must of neces- 
sity be secured from undergraduate 
participant observers. It would be 
dificult to interest most of them in 
an abstract “sociological study,” but 
all of them understand what one 
means by college traditions and will 
talk about them at length. From 
their observations comes the material 
for the wider and comprehensive 
study which is envisioned. We seek, 
in brief, to review and analyze the 
cultural complexes and processes of 
American student life. 

Such a venture as this should be 
productive both for xociologists and 
educational administrators. For soci- 
ologists it should not only bring 
together dramatic and readily observ- 
able teaching materials illustrating 
sociological principles at work under 
the very nose of the undergrad- 
uate, but it should also uncover 
not a few important and correlated 
research projects. For administra- 
tors it should develop an awareness of 
forces which can be employed in con- 
trolling the educational environment. 


EARLY the influences which 

shape college life are much the 
same as those which play upon all 
other groups. This conviction upon 
the part of sociologists perhaps ex- 
plains why student life as a field 
of study has, in general, been neg- 
lected. And yet there are special 
features of student life which give it 
unique value for sociological study. 
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In the first place, the college genera- 
tion is but four years long in contrast 
with the much longer span of adult 
groups. Traditions age rapidly in 
the student world because of this 
telescoping of social processes, and 
thus the campus furnishes an experi- 
mental laboratory comparable to that 
of the biologist with his white rats, 
guinea pigs, and drosophila flies. 

In the second place, the ancestors 
of each generation do not die and 
pass out of the picture. On the 
contrary, they are very much alive 
and vocal and must be reckoned 
with in the persons of alumni who 
return at frequent intervals to beat 
their tom-toms “‘lest the old traditions 
fail.” Consider the sad case of the 
president who decides to deflate foot- 
ball. Consider also the upheaval 
brought about in the undergraduate 
life of Harvard and Yale by the 
development of their house plans 
which the alumni fought because 
they recognized that student life 
would be changed to a pattern 
different from that which they had 
experienced. 

In the third place, the college 
community is a smaller and better 
defined unit than most groups avail- 
able to the social scientist. The 
compact small college and even the 
more heterogeneous large university 
present a laboratory for sociolog- 
ical and anthropological investigation 
much more easily available for study 
than Middletown, the slums of the 
great cities, or the taxi dance halls of 
Chicago. 

In order to achieve their objectives 
the investigators must bring together 
a great mass of descriptive material 
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about college life. For this they 
must depend upon students who are 
at once participants and observers. 
To discover such students it is first 
necessary to enlist the co-operation 
of college teachers of sociology because 
they understand the problem. Thus 
far thirty-five sociologists in as many 
colleges have associated themselves 
with the undertaking, and the reports 
from their students are now being 
tabulated. These undergraduate in- 
vestigators have each been furnished 
an outline of procedure, and thus 
their findings fit into a prearranged 
plan of classification. The number 
of colleges co-operating is not, how- 
ever, large enough; and it is our hope 
that this discussion will stimulate 
other sociologists to interest and 
participation. 

When all collectible data have 
been gathered and classified, they 
may be analyzed from several points 
of view. It is the responsibility of 
the investigators to discover well- 
defined patterns of human behavior, 
to refine and universalize them, and 
to formulate and publicize concepts 
in the interest of obtaining a better 
understanding of student life. They 
will of necessity at all stages, of 
course, draw heavily upon sociology 
for a conceptual framework with 
which to make their findings intelli- 
gible. Some of the more important 
approaches to the analysis of the 
material may be cited. 


O begin with, the history of the 
college culture complex and of 
traditional patterns of student be- 
havior may, without too much diffi- 
culty, be traced. Communities of 
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students have for centuries been an 
important part of western European 
culture and have changed their forms 
and functions as that culture has 
evolved. There are, however, in the 
college world numerous examples of 
survivals or cultural lag. Town and 
gown riots are still with us, although 
it seems likely that they will never 
reach such violence as the fourteenth 
century riot at Oxford when 63 stu- 
dents were killed by the townsmen. 
Initiations, hazing, hell weeks, and 
the like obviously reach down from 
the past into the present-day college, 
closely linked not only with the 
fagging of English public schools but 
also with the practices of primitive 
peoples. The tearing down of goal 
posts after football victories and the 
wiggles of snake dancers have also a 
manifest relationship to the victory 
dances of warlike tribes. And even 
faculty-student relationships are still 
colored by the days when students 
were the sworn enemies of pro- 
fessors and made their lives as uncom- 
fortable as youthful ingenuity could 
contrive. | 

These illustrations perhaps serve 
to indicate the abundance of material 
for the genetic study of student group 
life. This material must be un- 
scrambled and unraveled in a hunt 
for specific origins. The presence of a 
given culture trait in the traditions of 
any student body indicates that it 
was either invented by the members 
of that group or borrowed from 
another group. It is possible, there- 
fore, to approach student life as 
Wissler and Kroeber have approached 
the culture of the American Indian, 
namely, in terms of invention and 
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diffusion. The examples of these 


mechanisms at work in the American 
college strike one on every hand. 
When Harvard and Yale engaged in 
their first intercollegiate athletic con- 
test (a crew race on Lake Winni- 
piseogee in 1852), other colleges soon 
followed their example. When Rut- 
gers and Princeton played the first 
contest of intercollegiate football in 
the United States, the game spread 
rapidly and is now recognized as more 
of a national sport than baseball. 
In dramatics, in debating, in student 
publications, and in fact all down the 
line of extra-curricular activities in- 
vention and diffusion are continuously 
shaping and reshaping campus life. 
These not only thread through the 
much publicized sectors of student 
affairs, but also through the more 
intimate life of students. 

For example, in 1920 the Dart- 
mouth football team traveled across 
the country to play an intersectional 
game with the University of Wash- 
ington at Seattle. There they were 
surprised and also considerably pleased 
to be met at the railroad station and 
to be entertained throughout their 
stay by the members of an organiza- 
tion known as the Knights of the 
Hook. This society had some years 
before been organized to act as hosts 
to visiting athletic teams, and so 
effectively did they perform their 
functions that the Dartmouth team 
upon returning to New Hampshire 
not only sang their praises but also 
immediately went about establishing 
a similar society in their own college. 
They named the new group the Green 
Key, thus emphasizing not only the 
college color but also the notion of 
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presenting to visitors the keys of the 
city. Before long the Green Key 
idea spread to other institutions. 
Cornell organized immediately there- 
after the Red Key, and dozens of 
other colleges have followed these 
precedents with their own Key soci- 
eties, one of the latest of which 
is the Scarlet Key of Ohio State 
University. 

Another example comes from wom- 
en’s colleges. Years ago someone 
at Vassar had the happy notion that 
commencement ceremonies would be 
made considerably more pretentious 
if the best looking girls in the sopho- 
more class would parade carrying a 
daisy chain. This ceremony has be- 
come so well publicized that Vassar 
is better known to the layman 
because of its daisy chain than 
because of its School of Euthenics. 
In time other institutions took over 
the pageantry for themselves. The 
latest seems to be the College of 
New Rochelle which this year put 
on such a good show that their file of 
comely Sophomores even paraded 
through the rotogravure sections. 


ECAUSE of the mentioned brev- 
ity of the college generations tra- 
ditional practices change rapidly, and 
the investigators are discovering some 
difficulty in fitting together as com- 
plete a mosaic of the genetic factors 
involved in student traditions as 
they should like. But an abundance 
is none the less at hand, and the 
descriptive materials that will result 
promise not only to be dramatic but 
also conceptually productive. 
We are also interested in the 
processes of social control, that is 
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to say, the whole set of interactions 
by means of which behavior norms 
are established and enforced. A large 
number of patterns from the past 
shape the behavior of college stu- 
dents. One student generation trans- 
mits them to the next, and they are 
unreflectively accepted and obeyed. 
This is control through indoctrina- 
tion. Indoctrination is supplemented 
by other varieties of regulation: in- 
formal gossip; initiation practices and 
other mores of assimilation; cere- 
monies, which usually have definite 
and ascertainable functions; the coer- 
cions and selective mechanisms of 
activity groups such as fraternities, 
athletic teams, campus publications, 
and other extra-curricular activities; 
and, no less important, those un- 
verbalized codes, of the existence of 
which participants are only half 
aware but which derive great power 
from the fact that they work unob- 
served, in the background of the 
individual’s consciousness. 

All of these varieties of social 
control, as well as several others, 
might be exemplified. One or two 
situations will perhaps be sufficiently 
illuminating. Consider the Princeton 
honor system. At that university 
no proctors have been present at 
examinations since 1893, and cheating 
is all but non-existent because the 
student body governs its own behavior 
in examinations through its highly 
developed standard of honor. This is 
a clear-cut example of control through 
indoctrination. Another example is 
the prescription on many campuses 
that members of the so-called élite 
fraternities may invite to their dances 
only the members of a small num- 
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ber of upper-crust sororities. Simi- 
larly, on two large coeducational 
campuses the male population be- 
cause of traditional restrictions for 
many years never invited a coed to 
any of their parties. Recently these 
limitations have been abandoned at 
both universities, but their existence 
for decades dominated their entire 
social life and stood out as prominent 
examples of behavior determined by 
culturally transmitted attitudes. 
Traditions operate not only in this 
area but in every other conceivable 
direction. Faculty and student rela- 
tionships are in a large measure 
determined by custom. Even though 
a student may honestly desire to 
know his professors outside of class, 
at many institutions he may achieve 
a faculty friendship only at the risk 
of being labeled a “chiseler,” a 
“sponger,” or an “apple polisher.” 
In his book, The Art of Thought, 
Graham Wallas writes of a student 
in a New England college who found 
it necessary to steal away to the attic 
of a professor’s home in order to 
read, so strong was the tradition of 
the place against any reading beyond 
the bare necessities of course work. 
Illustrations of unfavorable control 
of behavior comparable to these now 
cited might be continued indefinitely. 
Turning to the selection practices 
of student social groups many dra- 
matic situations can easily be spotted, 
more especially among fraternities. 
A noted social psychological atomist 
has stated his belief that the fra- 
ternity does not mold personality but 
obtains its unanimity largely by 
selection. Incidents have come to 
light which clearly indicate that it 
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both selects and molds. For ex- 
ample, a few years ago a brilliant 
Freshman matriculated at an eastern 
college, and because of his credentials 
one of the better fraternities immedi- 
ately rushed him. It did not elect 
him, however, because of two personal 
characteristics which led the rushing 
committee to believe that he would 
turn out to be a flighty and, therefore, 
undesirable member. In the first 
place, he wore his curly hair much 
too long, and, in the second place, he 
shook hands with his right elbow so 
far in the air that they thought him 
an affected fop. Another less promi- 
nent group pledged him, and many 
were the regrets of the first fraternity 
when he turned out to be a track star 
and the valedictorian of his class. 
The second fraternity had been 
annoyed by these same superficial 
traits but rapidly brought him into 
line, making possible his subsequent 
success. One fraternity had exerted 
control by not electing him. The 
other had expressed its control by 
molding him to its model. 


LL social organizations, of course, 
have admissions barriers of one 

sort or another. The analysis of 
these selective patterns reveals how 
the control culture of the college 
intermeshes with that of American 
society. The social hierarchy of the 
campus parallels that of the world 
outside. The old-line fraternities, in 
general, almost universally discrimi- 
nate against Jews and many of them 
against Catholics. A large number 
will not consider an individual who 
does not come from a monied family, 
and the preparatory school from 
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which a student comes has much to 
do with the fraternities which seek 
him out. 

Speaking of preparatory schools, 
Corliss Lamont in 1924 demonstrated 
that the large majority of campus 
positions at Harvard were held by 
the graduates of a few eastern pre- 
paratory schools: Groton, Exeter, 
Andover, and the Hill School. No 
matter what abilities an undergrad- 
uate might have, his chances of 
success in the campus life of Harvard, 
Lamont found, depended in large 
measure upon the school from which 
he had come. It could similarly be 
demonstrated that the athlete always 
has priority in campus elections; that 
editorships, managerships, and chair- 
manships are frequently controlled by 
small cliques; and that elections to 
senior societies and other honors are 
largely determined not by ability 
but by the position the student holds, 
which has in turn been determined by 
previously applied selective norms. 

A little historical perspective with 
regard to the relation of the class 
system on the campus to the class 
system of the world outside serves to 
develop tolerance. Class distinctions 
on the campus were once a great deal 
more in evidence than they are today. 
Students at Harvard College in Colo- 
nial days were seated in class accord- 
ing to the social positions of their 
fathers. An amusing story is told 
of the son of a shoemaker who 
innocently listed his father’s occupa- 
tion as “the bench.” This the aristo- 


cratic president interpreted to mean 
that the student’s father held a judge- 
ship, and he seated the shoemaker’s 
son at the head of the class. 
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In other and less tangible ways the 
spirit of American life sets the tone of 
social behavior on the campus. To 
no small degree the control culture of 
the campus reflects the control culture 
of the larger society. Adult society 
variously affects campus patterns. 
We have become accustomed to the 
corruptions of politics, and thus it is 
no surprise to discover that college 
students frequently employ the same 
unsocial practices in their campus 
elections. In two large state uni- 
versities in the Middle West within 
the past few weeks the crooked 
manipulations of campus politicians 
have stirred up considerable publicity. 
At one institution the election of the 
home-coming queen had to be thrown 
out because several dozen students 
were discovered to have voted as 
many as twenty times each. To 
protect the campus against a recur- 
rence of such maneuvers it has now 
been ruled that each student must 
upon voting have his hand marked 
with indelible ink so that he cannot 
appear at the polls a second time. 

The methods of big business are 
also pushing their way into student 
affairs. Within the past few years 
two large public relations organiza- 
tions have undertaken to help fra- 
ternities choose their new members. 
They have devised an elaborate sys- 
tem of follow-up letters to the alumni 
asking for their recommendation of 
recent high-school graduates who 
might be rushed. They not only 
write and mail the letters but receive 
the answers, tabulate them, and in 
some cases even investigate the nomi- 
nees. It is now possible for a rushing 
chairman whose fraternity subscribes 
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to one of these services to do little 
more than insert a pledge button in 
the lapel of the Freshman who has 
been so carefully and thoroughly 
looked over by these experts. 

When one looks into intercollegiate 
athletics the example: are, of course, 
numerous and colorful the outstand- 
ing example of which is the treking 
across the country of a much. 
publicized football team which the 
sports writers have labeled appropri- 
ately “the Ramblers.” This team— 
and not a few others—has acquired 
almost all the trappings of a road 
show or a circus, with special cars, a 
staff of managers, and a_ publicity 
contingent. So important has foot- 
ball become in the interests and 
affections of the nation that even the 
politicians are attempting—and suc- 
ceeding—to climb aboard the band 
wagon. In the past month the gov- 
ernors of two middle western states 
had at least one long-distance tele- 
phone conversation concerning 4 
proposed postseason game _ between 
their state universities to satisfy the 
public as to which had the better 
team. And there is, of course, Huey 
Long in Louisiana who not only paid 
for transporting the entire student 
body of Louisiana State University 
from Baton Rouge to Nashville to 
witness the game with Vanderbilt 
University, but who also brought 
about the election of the team’s star 
player to the prerogatives and salary 
of a state senator. 

These illustrations are only the 
most spectacular of a wide variety 
which demonstrate how adult culture 
complexes shape undergraduate life. 
That these influences work both 
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ways is, of course, obvious, but as 
yet no comprehensive attempt has 
been made to canvass and plot them 
with any degree of completeness. 
To arrive at an understanding of 
these mechanisms becomes a natural 
and important objective of the present 
study. 


HIS brief overview of social 

controls is perhaps sufficient to 
indicate its importance. We may 
turn, therefore, to the consideration 
of the social utility of the many vari- 
eties of student institutions. What, 
in general, one may query, are the 
functions of extra-curricular activ- 
ities?? On the one hand, many 
alumni and students, as everybody 
knows, think them much more valua- 
ble educationally than course work. 
On the other hand, an appreciable 
percentage of most faculties agree 
with Woodrow Wilson that these 
side shows have ruined the business 
of the big tent. Without taking 
sides in this now-and-then heated 
controversy, the investigators must 
sort out fact from verbiage and 
attempt to discover the functions 
of the wide assortment of campus 
activities. 

In this endeavor they must first of 
all go back several decades to the 
beginnings of extra-curricular life as 
we know it today. The fact must 
not be overlooked that non-academic 
organizations on the college campus 


. "There are difficult problems to be faced at some 
time in the discussion of the functions of social 
institutions, and the writers are aware of these. 
the discussion of function often involves a reifica- 
tion of both society and institution. The word is 
used in a fairly restricted sense. In asking 
what functions a given activity serves we really 
a, what purposes of individuals are 
y it. 
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arose to meet a very definite need. 
The college of the middle nineteenth 
century, it will be recalled, possessed 
a solidity and compactness the like 
of which cannot be discovered even 
in the most self-contained small col- 
lege of the 1930’s. In those days 
every student took the same course 
as every other student, and an 
entering freshman class went together 
as a group through every class meet- 
ing from matriculation to graduation. 
Because the elective system had not 
yet appeared, the universally accepted 
classical curriculum gave undergrad- 
uates a common meeting ground and 
a common range of conversation. 
But the adoption of the elective 
system scuttled all this. The new 
method brought divergence of courses 
of study and intellectual and con- 
versational isolation. The growth in 
numbers of students accelerated the 
disintegration. 

At this point extra-curricular activ- 
ities began to appear and to grow 
with great rapidity. The old and 
desirable solidarity had vanished, and 
gregarious youth sought a substi- 
tute, a ground on which to meet, to 
understand one another’s conversa- 
tion, and to feel a sense of oneness. 
Extra-curricular activities—especially 
athletics—furnished the necessary 
common denominator. The student 
taking a scientific curriculum found 
himself unable intelligently to discuss 
Virgil with a classics student, poultry 
husbandry with a boy from the 
College of Agriculture, or the tech- 
niques of filling roots with a budding 
dentist. All of them could, however, 
talk about the flying wedge, the new 
crew stroke, and yesterday’s editorial 
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about the importance of attending 
tonight’s football rally. 

If this is a sound analysis of the 
major reason for the rise of extra- 
curricular activities, it must be con- 
tinuously borne in mind in appraising 
student affairs. Other factors have, 
of course, contributed to the wide- 
spread opinion that the campus has 
seemed to swallow up the classroom. 
These include the values of activities 
in educating for a competitive world, 
the consonance of activities, educa- 
tion, and Babbitry, and so forth. 
Our fundamental point, however, is 
unchanged: the functions of all stu- 
dent organizations must be canvassed 
and evaluated in terms of the fulfill- 
ment of human purposes. 


A. ERENT type of functional 
approach is that which leads 
into the analysis of configurations of 
student culture. A number of anthro- 
pologists have put us greatly in their 
debt by insisting that cultural facts 
must not be wrested from their set- 
ting, but they must be studied in their 
total interrelatedness. Thus a given 
cultural fact externally the same may 
have one meaning in one culture and a 
totally different meaning in another. 
Circumcision, for example, has a 
religio-magical significance in primi- 
tive society and a purely hygienic 
significance in our society. Ruth 
Benedict in her provocative discussion 
of “Configurations of Culture in 
North America” appearing in the 
American Anthropologist for January, 
1933, has brilliantly analyzed the 
effect of these total configurations. 
Her point of view may be readily 
applied to the study of student life. 
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What undergraduates mean to imply 
when they speak of the traditions 
of their campus is not that the details 
of their traditions are distinctive but 
that the configurations are different. 
Partly this is an optical illusion which 
results from the fact that they are 
participants in one group and view 
the behavior of other groups as 
outsiders, but unquestionably there 
are distinguishable patterns from 
campus to campus. 

Among women’s colleges the con- 
figurational pattern of the finishing 
school contrasts strikingly with that 
of the feminist school. Finishing 
schools emphasize social ease, famili- 
arity with the amenities, and probably 
give their graduates some advantages 
over their sisters in competition for 
eligible mates and for social prestige 
in general. On the other hand, in the 
feminist school the revolt against male 
domination gives tone to their cul- 
tural complex and is aptly illustrated 
by the girls at one leading women’s 
college who pride themselves upon 
not washing their necks and upon 
dressing in slovenly skirts, sweaters, 
and smocks. 

Similarly, an ascertainable con- 
figuration of culture in men’s colleges 
is the rough and somewhat barbarous 
he-man tradition. This gives tone to 
the entire culture complex of not a 
few college groups and makes par- 
ticular culture traits easily intelligible. 
It explains the corduroys of Purdue, 
the tobacco-chewing of numerous 
southern and western institutions, 
and the whisker-growing contests in 
innumerable coeducational campuses. 
Contrasted with this is the “smoothie” 
configuration which a decade ago 
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established a boom in the coonskin 
business and which brought pocket 
money to the beau brummels of a 
few eastern-college campuses who 
consented, for a fee, to the publica- 
tion of their photographs in Vanity 
Fair. Other configurations might be 
cited. Professional schools commonly 
take their accent from the occupa- 
tional groups to which their students 
look forward. Where most students 
live in dormitories the student form of 
life differs from that in the so-called 
“trolley-car colleges.” A common 
configuration is that of the small 
denominational college best exempli- 
fied by an Ohio institution which for 
the first time in its history permitted 
a dance to be held this year upon its 
campus. 

The ramifications of these designs 
must be scrutinized in terms both 
of structure and of function. The 
study of configurations of student 
culture requires a combination of 
quantitative and case study methods. 
Institutions must be reviewed by size 
and complexity since the cultural 
processes of the large urban institu- 
tion differ markedly from those of the 
small rural college. They must be 
similarly considered by age, by the 
socio-economic status of their cli- 
entéles, and by religious and political 
affiliations. Likewise coeducational 
institutions must be contrasted with 
men’s and women’s colleges, pro- 
fessional institutions compared with 
one another, and public and private 
institutions surveyed for their distinc- 
tive characteristics. Besides these 
there are other variables to be 
reckoned with. Student life differs 
from place to place depending upon 
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the combinations and permutations 
of at least a half-score of factors. 
All need isolation and interpretation. 


N ENGLAND #athletic activity 

follows a very different course 
from that which predominates in 
America. This divergence is typical 
of many other striking dissimilarities. 
For example, Oxford and Cambridge 
students would be lost without their 
afternoon tea, but on most American 
campuses to tea at four means to be 
shunned by most students during 
the remaining hours of the day. In 
Germany, before the Nazi régime, 
beer gardens flourished as informal 
educational agencies of considerable 
value. The nearest American ap- 
proach to the practice seems to be 
coca cola sipping in the campus 
hangout to the tune of jazz. In 
Latin and Latin-American countries 
political participation by student 
bodies has for decades been an 
important factor with which _poli- 
ticians have had to cope. In the 
United States, however, we are just 
beginning to discover student groups 
in the political arena. 

A number of other illustrations 
might be listed. These are perhaps 
enough to indicate the fertility of 
a comparative approach to student 
traditions. 

In view of all these considerations 
it perhaps becomes clear that edu- 
cators must come more definitely to 
recognize that to the average under- 
graduate student life constitutes the 
real life of the college. From his 
first day as a Freshman to the last 
ceremony of commencement he is 
being fashioned by pressures which he 
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understands but little, but which he 
knows to be vital. Cardinal New- 
man even went so far as to adjudge 
the educational values of student 
give-and-take as above those of the 
classroom. Whether or not one agrees 
with him, there is no gainsaying the 
obvious fact that educators must 
actively and intelligently seek to 
understand and to capitalize the 
educational potentialities of college 
life. 

It is no less clear, however, that 
such a study as this must constantly 
raise more questions than it can 
answer. We have seen that some 


features of college life are spread by 
diffusion, but to what extent can 
fundamental attitudes be diffused? 
Student tradition on American cam- 
puses is fundamentally conservative, 
and we explain this by saying that 
the college is an expression of Ameri- 


can life. The universities of Europe, 
however, are centers of revolutionary 
sentiment. Why do these differ- 
ences exist? To what extent is stu- 
dent tradition an independent variable 
in the life of the larger society? To 
what extent can faculties control and 
manipulate student tradition? The 
answer to these and similar questions 
is: We do not know. 

If we are ever to have the answers, 
the sociologist must play a major 
role in framing them. He alone of all 
the academic family has the equip- 
ment that the undertaking requires: 
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a set of conceptual tools with which 
to make social and cultural processes 
intelligible. Aside from the practical 
value of the findings in the educa- 
tional programs of the college, the 
problem constitutes an unusually 
attractive field for sociological re- 
search. The material is highly access- 
ible: the students are right at hand; 
the forces being studied shape and 
reshape themselves daily before the 
investigators’ very eyes; the necessary 
documents can be secured for the 
asking; and the sociologist may carry 
on his studies without leaving his 
teaching job. The interested and 
even enthusiastic response of three 
dozen sociologists over the country 
for co-operative assistance in the 
present exploration has been most 
gratifying. Perhaps this paper will 
bring the participation of still a 
larger number. 

But in addition to the assistance 
of sociologists the study needs the 
support of administrative officers. 
The few who have heard of the work 
undertaken thus far have expressed 
not only a desire to have data about 
their own institutions collected but 
they have also petitioned knowledge 
of the basic principles at work. By 
encouraging the study of college life 
and their own campuses and by 
making the results available to the 
present investigators they will facili- 
tate and hasten the publication of a 
much needed definitive volume. 

[Vol. VI, No. 3] 
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An Independent-Study Plan 


By J. G. UMSTATTD 


An Experiment Carried on for Three Years in the College 
of Education, University of Minnesota 


E first three years of the 
experiment with the inde- 
pendent-study plan in the 


College of Education, University of 
Minnesota, beginning in 1930, were 
devoted to comparisons of the achieve- 
ment in subject-matter of the experi- 
mental and control groups. At the 
same time an appraisal of the plan 
being used was made by the students, 
a report of which will appear in a 
subsequent article in the JouRNAL OF 
HicHer Epucation. During the cur- 
rent year an attempt is being made to 
isolate and, if possible, to measure 
some of the more intangible ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the 
independent-study idea. The present 
article describes the plan of inde- 
pendent study being used and reports 
the controlled experiment in subject- 
matter achievement. 

The purpose of the plan for inde- 
pendent study announced in 1930-31 
by the bulletin of the College of 
Education, University of Minnesota, 
was to offer students of ability 
the opportunity to direct their own 
training to a greater degree than 
is usually afforded by prevailing 
methods of class instruction. The 
Opportunity to enter the “limited 
honors course,” now called the “inde- 


pendent-study course,” was offered 
those Juniors in the college who “by 
tests of general ability and previous 
scholastic achievement gave evidence 
of capacity for self-direction.” 

When the plan was started four 
years ago, a rather wide range of 
education courses was provided, but 
it was found that the three basic 
courses were best suited to the plan 
being conducted. These courses are 
the beginning course in educational 
psychology, the course in general 
methods, and the general course in 
principles of secondary education, 
each formerly a three-quarter credit 
course but now combined into a nine- 
credit sequence catalogued as Educa- 
tion $1, 52, 53, Introduction to 
Secondary School Teaching. 

The students have been selected 
from the upper tenth of a junior 
class of four hundred. Approximately 
twenty have enrolled in the inde- 
pendent-study group each year, while 
the other twenty in the upper decile 
have remained in regular classes as 
controls for the experiment. One 
year, for experimental purposes, three 
students of lower ability were ad- 
mitted to the group and paired with 
students of their ability in the regular 
sections of the same sequence. 
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Students enrolled for independent 
study are to some degree considered 
as a group rather than entirely as 
individuals. They are under the gen- 
eral guidance of one faculty member. 
Two types of conferences are held, 
individual and group. Individuals 
come at will to confer with the 
adviser about any aspect of the 
subject-matter, and early in the year 
the students determine whether they 
will have group conferences and if 
so, how frequently. During the four 
years the plan has been operating 
they have invariably voted to hold 
the general conferences. The number 
of conferences varies according to the 
value which the students expect to 
receive from them. The group meets 
at least one hour every two weeks, 
usually one hour each week, and some- 
times two or three hours each week. 

The first two or three group con- 
ferences are devoted to orienting the 
students to the course and to develop- 
ing a plan of work for the year. 
Subsequent meetings are devoted to 
questions raised by students, to round- 
table discussions of topics announced 


_by the students for the conference, to 


special reports on topics for which the 
students have volunteered, to tests 
which the students themselves have 
prepared and which they subsequently 
score and post, but which are not 
used in determining marks for the 
course, to current topics of educa- 
tional significance, and to whatever 
other activities the group may wish 
to pursue. All conferences are in- 
formal; a student is usually in charge. 
Attendance at the conferences is 
optional with the student. Since the 
students look upon the conference as 
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their best opportunity to clear up 
difficulties and to interchange ideas 
on topics of significance to them, the 
percentage of attendance is above 
ninety. 

When and how the student studies 
is entirely in his own hands. During 
the first two years, for experimental 
purposes, the students were requested 
to keep a record of hours spent 
in study both for their regular 
courses and for their independent- 
study courses.. The reports, given 
with the understanding that they 
would have no bearing upon marks, 
indicated that the students spent 
slightly more outside time per credit 
hour on independent study than on 
courses taken in the regular way. 
The difference became negligible when 
class attendance in the regular courses 
was included. © 

As the program now operates, the 
students of one year leave study aids, 
outlines, and devices for the assist- 
ance of the next year’s group. Each 
incoming group considers the sug- 
gestions critically, rejects those they 
do not approve, revises others to 
fit their individual preferences, and, 
as the year progresses, contributes 
new ideas from their own experiences. 

The self-prepared and self-admir- 
istered tests just mentioned are given 
as frequently as the students wish to 
give them. The test for a particular 
topic follows the discussion of the 
topic. None of these test results are 
recorded by the adviser, and they play 
no part in the scheme for marking. 

At the end of the year, all students 
in the independent-study group take 
the same comprehensive examination 
over the nine credits of work that 
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INDEPENDENT-STUDY PLAN 


taken at that time by the regular 
sections of Education 51, 52, and 53. 
Their marks for the sequence are 
determined by this one examination 
and by the papers they prepare 
during the year. One paper is written 
on the topic which has been studied 
intensively by the student. The num- 
ber of additional papers is not limited. 
Each paper is based on a topic 
included in the plan of work outlined 
by the group for the year. The 
average number prepared by each 
student has ranged from five to 
seven. The length of the paper is 
determined entirely by the ability 
and ambition of the student. 

In terms of the instructor’s time, 
the cost per student has been the 
same for the two methods. The 
independent-study group, con- 
ducted thus far, has been approxi- 
mately one-third the size of the other 
sections of Education 51, 52, 53, and 
one-third as much general-conference 
time has been given to the group by 
the adviser as is usually consumed by 
lecture and recitation procedures in 
the regular classes. Planning for the 
conferences is largely in the hands of 
the students although the adviser 
gives some time to the problem, 
approximately a third as much time 
as is required for preparation of 
lectures for courses frequently taught. 
Some students in the independent- 
study group require no individual 
conferences; others come for several 
conferences during the year. These 
special conferences, however, have 
not exceeded the time per student 
required for such conferences in reg- 
lar classes. 

Few instructional supplies, other 
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than tests and bibliographies, are 
used by the independent-study group, 
and these do not exceed the per- 
student cost in other sections. Other 
costs, such as those for library, 
building, and janitorial service, do nct 
vary from such costs per student in 
regular classes. 


HE purpose of the controlled 
experiment was twofold: first, 

to compare the achievement of stu- 
dents in the experimental groups 
with that of their controls in the 
regular groups as measured by the 
same pretests and final tests; and 
second, to obtain from the inde- 
pendent-study groups an appraisal of 
the idea. It was agreed to operate 
the plan upon an experimental basis 
from the start, although it was 
necessary the first year to use regular 
course examinations as the measuring 
instruments. The coefficients ot relia- 
bility of some of the earlier tests fell 
as low as .75. The subsequent forms 
are those used in the qualifying 
examination program and have coefhi- 
cients ranging from .85 to .go, still 
imperfect. Furthermore, these tests 
measured only subject-matter achieve- 
ment, which is only one of the impor- 
tant objectives of the courses involved. 
The bases for pairing the students 
in the experimental group with those 
in the regular sections were previous 
scholarship, mental ability as meas- 
ured by the Miller’s Analogies Test, 
and so tar as possible, age and sex. 
After the first year the score on the 
initial test was used as an added basis. 
Comparisons of individual pairs 
were made for final scores, gain be- 
tween initial and final score, and 
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percentage of possible gain. Group 


comparisons were made for gain in 
means between the initial and final 
tests for the two groups. Comparison 
of subsequent success during the 
senior year in special methods and 
practice teaching, for which Educa- 
tion $1, $2, $3 are prerequisites, was 
possible for those who have now 
completed their practice teaching. 


URING the first year, 1930-31, 
students in the experimental 
group made higher final scores than 
did their controls in the regular classes 
in 28 of the 56 pairs, while the regular 
students excelled in the 27 pairs and 
both students in one pair made the 
same score. From the standpoint 
of the gain between initial and final 
tests, the independent students ex- 
celled in 30 pairs, the regular students 
excelled in 25 pairs, and the two 
students tied in one pair. In terms 
of percentages, from this standpoint, 
the independent students excelled in 
54 +4.5 per cent of the cases and the 
regular students excelled in 46+4.5 
per cent. This difference in favor of 
the experimental group is less than 
twice its probable error and is there- 
fore not statistically significant. The 
difference in favor of the regular 
students, found in the comparison for 
the percentage of possible gain, was 
likewise not statistically significant. 
None of the comparisons of results 
on individual scores reveals that 
either group gained in subject-matter 
significantly better than the other. 
It is of some significance, however, 


1Each student in the independent-study group 
was included in three pairs, one for each of the three 
courses. In some cases he had the same match in 
all three courses; in other cases a different match. 
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that the independent-study group did 
as well as the regular in subject-matter 
when matched student for student. 
A comparison of the gains in 
means made by the two groups in 
the three courses taken in 1930-31 
by sufficient numbers to make the 
comparisons meaningful reveals group 
records which in general corrobo- 
rate the individual findings just re- 
ported. For educational psychology, 
now Education 51, the ratio of 
the difference between the mean 
gains for the two groups to the 
probable error of the difference was 
3.01 to 1 in favor of the experimental 
group, a ratio which approaches sta- 
tistical significance. For the course 
in principles of secondary education, 
later Education 52, the ratio was 3.48 
to 1 in favor of the regular students, a 
result which is in part to be explained 
by the fact that approximately 6 per 
cent of the test items over that course 
were drawn from lectures, heard only 
by the regular students, instead of 
being based entirely upon the read- 
ings. Perhaps a greater cause for the 
difference in results for the two 
courses lay in the greater stress given 
educational psychology by the stu- 
dents in their conferences. When 
later questioned on the point the 
students stated that the content of 
educational psychology appealed to 
them more. This reaction suggests 
that the nature of the content may be 
a critical factor in the success of an 
independent-study group. The same 
tendency prevailed throughout the 
other two years of the experiment, 
although it became negligible the 
third year after the students had been 
warned to guard against it. For the 
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third course, techniques of high- 
school teaching, later Education 53, 
in 1930-1931 the quotient, the differ- 
ence divided by the probable error 
of the difference was 1.70 in favor of 
the experimental group, indicating 
a difference in mean gains which was 
not statistically significant. 

Three of the 19 members of the 
independent-study group in 1930-31 
had markedly lower mental ability 
and scholastic records than the other 
sixteen. These students were ad- 
mitted for experimental purposes. 
The three were paired with their 
equals in the regular courses in the 
manner already explained. Their per- 
centile scores on the intelligence test 
were 14, 35, and 52, and their honor- 
point ratios for their junior-college 
work were .18, 1.56, and 1.50. In 
terms of gains made between initial 
and final tests, these experimental 
students excelled their matches in 
three pairs, and the regular students 
_ excelled them in five pairs, a difference 
which is not significant statistically. 
No general conclusion can be drawn 
from the three cases, but these 
three students did compare with 
their matches almost as favorably 
as the superior students compared 
with theirs. 

The results for the 1931-32 and 
1932-33 groups are presented in less 
detail because they are not markedly 
different from those for 1930-31. 
In 1931-32 it was possible to include 
status on initial test as a third basis 
for pairing along with intelligence and 
general scholarship. Of the 43 pairs 
matched on these three bases there 
Were 22 in which the experimental 
student excelled and 21 in which the 
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regular student excelled. On the 
qualifying examinations introduced 
in 1931-32, the independent-section 
students excelled in 8 pairs and the 
regular students in 14, a difference 
in favor of the regular students but 
one which was less than three times 
its probable error. This measure 
did not take original status into con- 
sideration because the qualifying ex- 
amination was not available until the 
end of the year. During 1932-33 
the qualifying examination was used 
as the initial and final test and the 
comparison of the 56 pairs revealed 
that in 23 the experimental group 
had excelled and in 33 the regular 
students had excelled, a difference in 
general achievement which was not 
significantly favorable to either group. 


WO statistically significant dif- 
ferences were revealed for the 
1931-32 groups in the comparison 
of gains in means. In Education 52 
during that year a difference which 
was 7.28 times its probable error 
favored the regular students, while in 
Education 53 a corresponding quo- 
tient of 4.1 was in favor of the 
experimental group. During the third 
year, 1932-33, when tests of higher 
reliability were used, in the com- 
parisons of gain in means no differ- 
ence occurred which was greater than 
two-thirds its probable error, a ratio 
of no statistical significance. All 
three differences favored the regular 
students with ratios of .43, .07, and 
.67 to 1 for Education 51, 52, and 53, 
respectively. 
In the comparison of the experi- 
mental and control groups for success 
in special methods and practice teach- 
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ing which were taken by the groups as 
Seniors following their respective ex- 
perimental years, it was found that 
the two groups made the same 
achievement as far as marks were 
concerned. The average honor-point 
ratio for the experimental and control 
groups was the same, 2.0. 

In general for the three-year experi- 
ment, it may be said that the ex- 
perimental groups and the control 
groups achieved equally? in subject- 
matter as measured by tests with 


reliability coefficients ranging from 
2The writer requests that if any journalistic 
account of this experiment is written, it refer to 
the limitations specified in this article: First, that 
only subject-matter achievement was measured; 
and, second, that the instruments of measurement 
had reliability coefficients ranging from .85 to .90. 
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85 to .go. The differences in 
individual courses which favored 
either group were counter-balanced 
by differences in other courses which 
favored the other group. Few differ. 

ences were statistically significant | 
any year, and none were significant 
the last year. So far as the students } 
involved in the several courses over 
the three-year period are concerned, 
the measured outcomes indicate that 
those in the experimental group mas. [ 
tered the subject-matter to the same 
degree that their controls mastered it 
in the regular courses. Outcomes 
other than subject-matter achieve. 
ment are to be presented in a sub. 
sequent article. [Vol. VI, No. 3] 
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Funding Experience 


By SISTER ANTONIA McHUGH 


Through Interdepartmental Conferences a College Faculty Studies 
How to Improve Its Own Teaching 


E chief concern of a college, 
as of any educational institu- 
tion is, of course, its teaching. 

By teaching is meant that intimate 
contact between mature person and 
pupil or student which results in 
learning.' The truly progressive col- 
lege of today is the one which 
intelligently improves its teaching. 
Whether or not the teaching is being 
improved has as its surest index 
the increased learning of those who 
are being taught. 

What difference has it made in 
your students? This question, asked 
of every teacher who advocates a 
change made in content or method 
or both, proves to be a severe test 
of the worth of that change. Yet 
this test is both necessary and impor- 
tant. Applied with discrimination 
but with the expectation of a great 
variety of answers, this test can 
bring to the attention of every faculty 
member the possibilities for improve- 
ment which each, in his own particular 
sphere of activity and interest, may 
be discovering. 

With the purpose of funding such 
tested experience, the members of 


. . teaching is that intimate contact between 


amore mature personality and a less mature which 
is designed to further the education of the latter.”— 
Morrison,H.C. Basic Principles in Teaching, p. 41. 


the faculty of the College of St. 
Catherine have set themselves the 
fourfold task of examining their 
own teaching, of representing to one 
another any proposed changes in 
procedure, of evaluating the change 
in terms of benefit to the students, 
and of reporting in interdepartmental 
conferences any gains by which the 
whole faculty might profit. 
Accordingly, in September, 1933, 
a program for the improvement of 
teaching became the responsibility of 
the whole college. At the first inter- 
departmental conference the presi- 
dent, whose conviction it is that thus 
to associate her teachers best pro- 
motes their chief common interest, 
explained the need of improvement, 
pointed out the challenging progress 
being made by five other groups of 
college teachers? who already had 
concerned themselves with improve- 
ment in teaching, indicated several 


2The activities in which these ups had 
engaged were: first, a seminar at the University of 
Minnesota conducted by Dean Haggerty on Prob- 
lems in College Teaching; second, the Institute for 
Administrative Officers of Higher Institutions held 
at the University of Chicago; third, 57 colleges, of 
which our college is one, are now being studied by a 
committee responsible to the North Central Associa- 
tion in its reformulation of standards; fourth, 
colleges making or having made surveys of their 
own effectiveness; and fifth, colleges contributing 
useful data to the investigators for the American 
Association of University Professors. 
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ways in which improvement might 
be made, and recommended a select 
list of references for professional 
reading. 

At this same conference, a member 
of the faculty who had just returned 
from Germany after four years’ grad- 
uate study at the University of 
Munich presented, upon request, the 
method and the advantages of holding 
a weekly departmental colloquium 
for teachers and most promising 
students. Participation in such a 
colloquium throughout her four years 
at Munich in the department of 
chemistry had been convincing. The 
possibility of adapting the colloquium 
to use with undergraduate students 
was discussed. The decision to try 
out the procedure initiated what 
has proved to be a most valuable aid 
to the faculty both for sounding 
situations for needed improvements 
and for estimating the benefits of any 
changes made to the students. 

In order to focus attention upon 
the students enrolled in the college 
for the current year, the next confer- 
ence was devoted to reports by the 
dean, the assistant dean, and the 
registrar. Who our students are, 
where they come from, what they 
expect, how they compare in college 
ability and achievement with stu- 
dents attending other colleges, how 
they compare with our own students 
of previous years, what we can 
expect from them, what some of 
their problems are, who have notable 
accomplishments to their credit, and 
similar questions gathered from ad- 
mission forms, personnel folders, per- 
sonality ratings, college-ability tests, 
comprehensive examinations, personal 
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themes, and life histories—these were 
raised and answered briefly but com. 
pletely enough to afford insights and 
to indicate sources of further informa. 
tion. With a group of nearly six 
hundred students, coming from many 
states and several foreign countries, 
showing a wide range in abilities and 
interests and ambitions, yet skewing 
in frequency to the upper ends of 
scales, we found our best efforts 
invited to help them achieve a maxi- 
mum of benefit from the ensuing year. 


HE third interdepartmental con. 

ference organized the results of 
professional reading done in response 
to the proposal made at the first 
conference. The report of the Com. 
mittee on College and University 
Teaching prepared by the American 
Association of University Professors 
was analyzed and supplemented by 
reports on twenty-one other investiga- 
tions of college teaching.* The basis 
of organization of the results of pro- 
fessional reading done was the ques 
tion: What suggestions does each 
reference offer for improvement of 
teaching in our own college? The 
number and variety of suggestions 
were gratifying. Submitted, however, 
to a second question, namely: Which 
of the recommended improvements 
have been proved experimentally to 
be genuine, that is, valid and reliable? 
the suggestions were reduced to 4 
small residue. This second question 


_*From the 1933 report was taken the label 
“‘interdepartmental conferences” (see page 33)- 
idea for such conferences previously had 
thought of and applied at our college in regular and 
systematic co-operative study through what 
called our round table in technique. Modificatio 
in central theme and in details of procedure favored | 
the new label. 
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FUNDING EXPERIENCE 


occasioned a technical explanation 
by an educational psychologist and a 
statistician, at our fourth interdepart- 
mental conference, of what constitutes 
a controlled experiment in teaching. 
The outcome of the professional read- 
ing and of the explanation given in 
the subsequent conference was a 
wholesome humility which chastened 
too exuberant zeal and deepened 
penetration into the extent and 
the seriousness of the problem of 
improvement. 

The four interdepartmental con- 
ferences which followed identified 
worthy educational leaders among 
our faculty members. In turn, the 
allied departments composing three 
sections reported improvements under 
way. In biology, the use of drawings 
with only essential parts for the 
students to fill in was being compared 
with the requirement of full drawings 
to be made by the students. In 
social sciences, courses were being 
reorganized, field trips evaluated, 
work books tried out, qualifying 
examinations given, and newer meth- 
ods of presentation verified. In the 
physical sciences, adaptation of unit 
organization to junior-college teach- 
ing, self-dependent study, the uses 
of co-operative-test results, directed 
transfer, and the substitution of 
microanalysis for the macro-methods 
were the principal changes reported. 
The humanities section, besides iden- 
tifying individual innovations within 
departments, announced a series of 
lectures intended to enrich the back- 
ground of all the teachers of the 
allied departments: English, foreign 
languages, music, art, philosophy, and 
religion. The lectures for this year 


were chosen to center about Greek 
culture. To improve teaching, im- 
prove the teacher! This imperative 
was asserted as the motivating con- 
viction of the group. 


IME would be needed to con- 

tinue the researches thus reported 
as begun. Too frequent representa- 
tion to the whole group would be 
irritating because, in many cases, it 
would tend to force the issue. During 
the winter quarter, therefore, it was 
deemed advisable to allow the studies 
in progress to continue without inter- 
ruption and to hold, instead of the 
formal reports of the preceding quar- 
ter, a series of informal discussions. 
The topics chosen for discussion were 
selected from a large number sug- 
gested by the faculty at their last 
meeting in December. Following is a 
list of the topics discussed: 


Ideas gained from attendance at 
recent conventions 

Safeguarding the interests of indi- 
viduals 

Some particularly fruitful assign- 
ments 

Improvement of oral and written 
expression 

Ways of securing and maintaining 
interest 

Ways of encouraging scholarliness 

Ways of keeping one another in- 
formed 

Transition points in student de- 

_ velopment 

Occupations of graduates 


Suffice it to illustrate procedure 
with two only of these discussions. 
“Ways of keeping one another in- 
formed” yielded rich fruit. One way 
recommended was through “‘a vocabu- 
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lary exchange.”” The discussion began 


thus: 

Some terms in common usage come to 
have specialized meanings in our fields. 
These meanings become so clear and so 
important to us that, not to have them 
recognized by students and colleagues 
gives us quite naturally a little twinge of 
_ professional pain. If we should take this 
twinge as a sign that we should assume 
responsibility for getting the specialized 
meaning known, we might save ourselves 
unnecessary annoyance. At the same 
time, we should be acting as our neigh- 
bor’s keeper in a way that might be 
profitable to her. On the other hand, 
our students sometimes exercise their new 
knowledge by using the technical terms 
of our courses to label learnedly some 
common experiences. Not infrequently 
a teacher feels uneasy because she has not 
heard the exact meaning of the terms 
employed. Let us take this opportunity 
to bring these expressions forward and 
have their meanings propounded. 


There followed an exchange of ap- 
proximately fourteen hundred words 
identified as having restricted mean- 
ings. The largest number came from 
the physical and the biological sci- 
ences. Only those were explained 
which had aroused either the surprise 
or the curiosity of the group. The 
exchange was as satisfying as it was 
exhilarating. 

The second way of keeping one 
another informed proved to be still 
more instructive and entertaining; 
namely, through a book exchange. 
Eighty titles of recent books rep- 
resentative of the best in seventeen 
departments yet not too technical 
for the uninitiated were listed, and 
copies were distributed to the group. 
Those to be reviewed were voted 
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upon, each faculty member desig. 
nating on her voting slip the one title 
she preferred among the eighty. The 
title which received the highest num. 
ber of votes was McGeehee’s People 
and Music, the second highest was 
Kendall’s 4t Home among the Atoms, 
and the third highest was Osborn’s 
The Heritage of Greece and the Legacy 
of Rome. When the reviews of these 
three books had been given, time 
remained for glimpses shared from 
three charming: biographies: Dargan’s 
Honoré de Balzac, A Force of Nature, 
Fairley’s Goethe as Revealed im His 
Poetry, and Iltis’ Life of Mendel. 
Undoubtedly, the exchange of the 
day furnished worthy suggestions for 
faculty summer reading. If by such 
reading we come to understand one 
another better, perhaps appreciation 
too will grow and integrity be 
enhanced. 


HE topic, “transition points in 

student development,” discussed 
during the winter quarter, bears a 
title less attractive than the ideas 
implied. Transition points are too 
often overlooked. In their recog- 
nition and control, there frequently 
may lie just the difference which 
distinguishes the excellent teacher 
from the mediocre one. Something 


quite unexpected and unequaled came | 


from the discussion of this topic. 
That something was the demonstra- 
tion of power gained from intelligent 
interpretation of experience. Pre- 
paratory to the discussion a teacher 
of art, who had been chosen as 4 
leader for the day, had arranged a 
display of “‘still life.” She had pur- 


posely chosen common objects and | 
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FUNDING EXPERIENCE 


mild colors to attract, as she said, 
the eyes of those who would appreci- 
ate principles of line, balance, and 
harmony where these principles were 
not too evident. This she called a 
test situation, for with it she often 
discovered the truer artist. “Crea- 
tivity as a sign of transition from 
teacher-dependence to self-depend- 
ence” was the phase of the day’s 
topic which she had chosen as leader 
of the discussion. In the course of 
developing this phase, she drew from 
a colleague the remark that, curiously 
enough, beginning students drawing 
from a living model projected on the 
canvas, not their impressions of the 
model, but their very own likenesses 
instead. “If the model has straight 


eyebrows and the student making 
the drawing has arched eyebrows,” 
she averred, ‘‘the picture will have 
arched eyebrows instead of straight.” 


“T have noticed that,” rejoined the 
leader, “‘and sometimes I am dis- 
tressed at what I see projected on the 
canvas, for only a deplorable poverty 
of ideas or emptiness or perversion 
of experience could have produced 
such ugliness. Then I try to think 
of what I could put into the life of 
such a student to help her paint a 
picture resplendent with beauty. The 
process is a long one and sometimes 
a painful one, but when improvement 
comes, there is occasion for great 
rejoicing.” In the opinion of the 
writer, that one unobtrusive observa- 
tion was worth all the effort required 
to carry through the program for the 
improvement of college teaching. To 
recognize a limitation, trace it to its 
source, and remove it so as to free a 
power for good! This is the very 
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essence of education. And for all 
teachers to acknowledge the excellence 
of the technique is for their college 
to be on the way to sound improve- 
ment in teaching. 


ECAUSE the spring quarter 

comes to be crowded with activi- 
ties, the number of interdepartmental 
conferences was cut in half and open 
forums were held which, while not 
too taxing, were helpful. “‘What the 
senior college expects from the junior 
college and vice versa” occupied one 
hour. Another hour served to ac- 
quaint those who had asked for 
assistance, with projection lanterns, 
ditto machines, electric mimeographs, 
poster printers, and other contri- 
vances. New occupations for women 
and new uses of leisure passed a third 
hour profitably. With the fourth 
hour’s symposium began what may 
very well be expanded into an his- 
torical document on the preparation 
of our own college teachers: “Great 
teachers we have had” brought per- 
sonal appreciations of leading lights 
in the finest graduate schools of this 
country and abroad. When com- 
pleted, the representation should merit 
the approval of the American Council 
on Education whose searchlights have 
recently sought out the institutions 
that are best. 

The last interdepartmental con- 
ference of the year synthesized con- 
tributions to the health of the college: 
physical, mental, social, and spiritual. 
The keynote of the hour was later 
struck by a nine-year-old girl visitor 
to our beautiful new health center. 
“Oh,” she said upon touring the 
building, “I thought it would be a 
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hospital and look! Here is a glorious 
gymnasium and the prettiest swim- 
ming pool, and beauty parlors, and a 
sun room, and squash courts! Why, 
you would have to be healthy and 
stay healthy to live here!” And that 
is the truth: St. Catherine’s program 
presupposes health and prevents ill 
health. Thatis why there are frequent 
examinations and flexible arrange- 
ments for every variety of play. The 
forum brought out the essential ele- 
ment in all we do to keep our health. 


N RETROSPECT, one may trace 

through the year’s conferences a 
direct line of continuity. Improve- 
ment of teaching was our aim. Im- 
provements in teaching multiplied. 
Surely our aim has been achieved. 
The best feature of all is that the 
improvements begun are being con- 
tinued. It was gratifying to read in 
School and Society for June 16, 1934, 
Mr. R. H. Johnson’s article entitled, 
“A Technique for College Teaching,” 
and to find that in one or another of 
our conferences each of his twenty- 
three recommendations had received 
due consideration. His article served 
as a final examination for us, at least, 
on the point of selection of topics. 
Similarly, a canvass of twenty-four 
articles in but one (the 1933) volume 
of the Journat or HicHEer Epuca- 
TION, whose titles promised pertinent 
comparisons in college teaching gave 
assurance that we had identified 
problems considered important by 
many leaders in education. A third 
test of worth came in the form of 
responsibility for a program held for a 
national association in which par- 
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ticipants from twelve other colleges 
for women matched results from 
efforts at improvement in teaching in 
philosophy, history, English, and biol- 
ogy. Because our contributions to 
this program were requested in the 
four fields named, formal reports of 
experiments were required from the 
four respective departments only. 
Next year similar reports will be in 
order for religion, foreign languages, 
music and art, and the physical sci- 
ences. Gradually, every department, 
it is hoped, will record its own progress 
in a way that every other department 
may examine with profit. Thus will 
integrity be secured continuously. 
What about the benefit to the 
students? Expressions of apprecia- 
tion have favored the colloquium. 
Attendance and participation aided 
the holding of a model League of 
Nations, the arrangement for open 
house in sixteen laboratories, and the 
staging of some delightful plays. 
Results should further show on the 
comprehensive examinations taken 
throughout the college this year. 
Evidences of benefit are still to be 
gathered. The finest evidence hoped 
for is that of every graduate’s vol- 
untary association with those who are 
best qualified to analyze and, where 
possible, to solve some of life’s most 
conflicting problems. Taking a diffi- 
culty as a problem in learning as in 
teaching should become habitual, and 
interpretation upon ever widening 
horizons should become more intelli- 
gent and more satisfying because our 
aims at improvements have found a 
way of testing their value in the 
benefits that accrue to others. 
. [Vol. VI, No. 3] 
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Scholars and Teachers 


Dean Kenneth B. Murdock, of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, [Harvard 
University], considers in his report for 
the academic year 1933-34 the values 
of scholarship and the ability to 
teach, in the equipment of a member 
of a college faculty. He says: 

Since the appearance of the presi- 
dent’s report for 1932-33, with its 
emphasis on scholarship as the sine 
qua non for effective service in the 
faculty, there has been much dis- 
cussion of how scholarship should 
be defined and whether excellent 
teaching, as well as excellent scholar- 
ship, should not bring recognition in 
the Faculty. Scholarship has prob- 
ably never been defined to the satis- 
faction of any considerable number of 
people—and certainly just what is 
meant by good teaching is as hard 
to express in concrete terms. 

It seems quite clear, however, that 
scholarship does not, and need not, 
mean mere dry-as-dust heaping up of 
facts, and that not all which passes 
at any given time as excellent teach- 
ing is necessarily of genuine educa- 
tional value. A man may interest 
and excite students, and even stimu- 
late them to valuable work of their 
own, and still achieve less of really 
enduring educational value than some 
other teacher less immediately im- 
pressive to his pupils. Moreover, a 


me from the Harvard Alumni Bulletin, 
VIII (January 18, 1935), pp. 460-61. 


man who is a good teacher at one 
time, or with one group, may at 
another time, or with changed mate- 
rial, fail. 

To attempt to get from students 
or colleagues any consistent judgment 
of the virtues or faults of any given 
man as a teacher is to discover that 
there are almost as many standards 
for teaching as there are individuals 
consulted, and therefore wide discrep- 
ancies in the opinions offered about 
any individual. The process of judg- 
ing the quality of men, as scholars or 
teachers, is at best a difficult one, and 
the problem cannot be reduced to 
definite rule. 

There is abundant evidence, how- 
ever, that too much teaching, or too 
exclusive a preoccupation with teach- 
ing, may and does lead to intellectual 
sterility and dullness quite as easily 
as preoccupation with scholarship. 
It is certainly not demonstrable that 
there is any necessary opposition 
between good teaching and good 
scholarship and there is a good deal 
of evidence that a combination of the 
two results in the most successful 
educational leadership. 

It is ridiculous to suppose that true 
scholarship is a matter of unimportant 
details or in any way concerned with 
dullness or pedantry; it is ridiculous 
to believe that a teacher’s value as 
teacher can be measured in terms of 
his immediate popularity, apparent 
success with students, or his zeal 
in giving all his time to teaching. 
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What is certain is that the rich 
personality, the man of genuine knowl- 
edge and wisdom, who is of most 
permanent influence and value to 
students, cannot fail to reveal himself 
as such if he is given proper oppor- 
tunity and if his work continues for 
long enough so that a sufficient 
number of colleagues and students 
can test his quality. 

Such men, call them scholars or 
teachers or both, are the men who 
bring greatness to faculties. They 
cannot be summed up in formal 
definitions, but they can be dis- 
covered if they exist, or helped to 
develop if their promise is not com- 
pletely realized. 

To find and to encourage such 
individuals is the first task for a 
college eager for pre-eminence in its 
faculty, and a faculty made up of 
such men could be surely described 
as a group of great scholars or a 
group of great teachers. Either de- 
scription wouid be true, but actually 
such a faculty would be something 
more than a group of scholars or 
teachers—it would be a group of men 
of fundamental power and wisdom, 
contributors to intellectual progress, 
and the best and most permanently 
important supports of any truly valid 
educational scheme. 


Improvement in 
Freshmen Writing 


A proficiency examination in writing 
was given to Freshmen at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in September, 1932. 
At the end of the first semester, 
January, 1933, a final examination 
was given, parallel to the one given 
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at the beginning of the semester. 
The results of these two tests, as 
reported by Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Glenn, 
and Mr. Gettmann, indicated definite 
improvement in the writing of these 
students.2 These examinations con- 
tained three parts, each part requiring 
an hour: an objective test on diction 
and sentences; the summary (not an 
outline) of a passage of prose about 
twelve hundred lines long; and the 
writing of an expository essay. On 
the objective test the highest possible 
score was 177. In September the 
median score of about thirteen hun- 
dred Freshmen was 83; in January 
the median was 114. 

To supplement the objective test 
for improvement, Mr. Gettmann com- 
pared 622 sets of analyses and essays 
from the two examinations. His 
object was to search for possible 
improvement in the mechanics of 
writing, including sentences and dic- 
tion; the development of paragraphs; 
and the organization of the essay as a 
whole. His investigation convinced 
him that, in the aggregate, the 
writing of the Freshmen had improved 
unmistakably. In his judgment, 64 
students (10 per cent) showed unusual 
improvement; 298 students (48 per 
cent) showed definite. improvement 
in all the points; 203 students (33 per 
cent) showed definite improvement 
but not in all the points; and $7 
students (9 per cent) showed little 
or no improvement. 

In August of 1933, 200 of these 
same papers—chosen by taking every 
third paper in the alphabetically 
arranged file—were re-read by all 
three authors of this article, first, as 4 


*English Journal, XXIV (Jan., 1935), pp- 28-38: 
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check on Mr. Gettmann’s judgment; 
second, to learn whether the students 
had improved in fluency and strength 
of expression as well as in mechanical 
correctness; third, to learn whether 
the Freshmen had improved in their 
ability to analyze prose, apart from 
their ability to organize it; and 
fourth, to acquire, if possible, some 
opinion about the relative improve- 
ment in mechanics, on the one side, 
and in purposiveness, organization, 
power of analysis, fluency, on the 
other. In the point system used for 
these estimates, 5 represented the 
highest possible score and o almost 
hopelessly poor work. The 200 scores 
given collectively by the three graders 
on each of the points examined were 
averaged; roughly, the mass improve- 
ment was about one point in each of 
the five particulars—purposiveness, 
organization, analysis, fluency and 
strength, and mechanics. The aver- 
age variations by items in the scoring 
of the three investigators was small. 
Differences in the estimates of Glenn 
and Gettmann were 0.336; of Jefferson 
and Gettmann, 0.21; of Jefferson and 
Glenn, 0.298. 

The most significant result of the 
study was that the graders were 
unanimous in their conclusion that 
the Freshmen improved least in the 
mechanics of writing; this despite 
the fact that it received the main 
teaching emphasis. Up to the present 
time most tests for the improvement 
in writing of Freshmen have been 
concerned almost exclusively with 
improvement in mechanics; other 
phases of freshmen writing need to be 
explored as well. 

This study was, by the author’s 
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own statement, subjective in its 
method but that fact does not invali- 
date its results necessarily;. . . “even 
a so-called ‘objective test’ requires 
personal judgment in its evaluation.’ 


Different types of reading material 
represent different levels of difficulty, 
and an investigation involving more 
than one hundred college students 
attempted to determine the char- 
acteristics of six passages from six 
books. The material used consisted 
of a passage each from fiction, political 
science, economics, sociology, psy- 
chology, and physics. Although the 
investigation involved more than one 
hundred college students, the scores 
of only thirty were available for all 
six passages. Howard Y. McClusky 
reports the study in the Decem- 
ber issue of the Journal of Educational 
Research. 

The first step which attempted to 
determine the relative difficulty of 
the various passages indicated that 
in the six passages used in the 
experiment three levels of difficulty 
were represented, with the fiction at 
easy level, the social-science passages 
at the intermediate, and the psy- 
chology and physics passages at the 
difficult level. 

In answer to the question which 
arose first, Why are some selections 
so.much easier than others? an 
analysis made from determining the 
number of ideas, length of words and 
sentences, and the types of nouns 
in the six selections showed that the 


®Tyler, Ralph W. “Assumptions Involved in 
chievement-Test Construction,” Educational Re- 
search Bulletin, XII (February 8, 1933), pp. 33-34+ 
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characteristics of the easy material 
were short simple sentence structure 
and simple, familiar vocabulary, while 
the difficult material “is characterized 
by a technical, unfamiliar vocabulary 
and a complex sentence structure. 
All of the types of material contain 
about the same number of ideas per 
hundred words.” 


Credit by Examination’ 


Dakota Wesleyan University is one 
of few collegiate institutions in the 
country which has inaugurated a 
policy of granting to students of 
exceptional ability credit through 
examination. The new plan went 
into effect at the opening of the 
winter quarter. 

The examinations will be super- 
vised by a general committee of not 
less than three nor more than five 
members of the faculty elected by 
the Scholarship Committee. Only 
those departments which can and are 
willing to administer such examina- 
tions are asked to adopt the plan. 

Candidates for credit by exami- 
nation first shall have fulfilled all col- 
lege-entrance requirements and must 
regularly execute all necessary regis- 
tration forms. Credit earned by this 
method will be paid for at the regular 
rate of tuition and an additional 
examination fee of two dollars will be 
charged payable at least ten days 
before each examination. The ex- 
amination may be given only during 
the first three weeks of each quarter. 

After a student has taken the ex- 
amination, credit may not be allowed 


*Reported by Dean Melvin W. Hyde, of Dakota 
Wesleyan University. 
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unless evidence of superior ability is 
shown. The credit earned in this 
manner will be so indicated on the 
student’s permanent record card and 
on any transcript of record issued by 
the registrar. 

A copy of the questions and 
answers in such an examination will 
be filed at the registrar’s office, where 
they may be examined by accrediting 
agencies and others who may be 
entitled to examine them. If oral 
examinations are given, a stenographic 
copy will be filed with the registrar. 
In such cases, a competent examining 
committee, including the instructor 
in the particular field of examination, 
may be selected to judge the results. 
This last recommendation does not 
preclude the instructor giving the 
examination singly if he so desires. 


Objectives in 
English Composition 


Twenty instructors in Freshman 
composition at the University of 
Minnesota were interviewed during 
the academic year 1932-33 to dis- 
cover, if possible, the fundamental 
aims and objectives that govern the 
teaching of English to Freshmen ia 
the College of Science, Literature, and 
Arts. Their statements are sum- 
marized in the December issue of the 
English Journal by Alvin C. Eurich 
and Anna Cawley Boardman.’ For 
composition the outcomes were ar- 
ranged under these four headings: 
(1) something to say; (2) method of 
organization; (3) mechanical clearness 
and correctness; and (4) style. The 
fifth classification related primarily 


SX XIII (December, 1934), pp. 835-43- 
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to emphasis on the appreciation of 
d literature. 
The objectives in freshman Eng- 
lish, together with the number of 
instructors emphasizing each is: 


I. General objective: to teach the student 


to have something to say........... 16 
To develop powers of observation..... 9 
To develop critical capacity and judg- 

7 


To teach that content is more important 
than the mechanics of composition... 6 
To teach students to think clearly.... 6 
To teach students to think logically... 5 
To aid the student in receiving a 
To teach the student to think inde- 
3 
To help the student to show human 
interest and sympathy............. 3 
To teach the student he must show the 
reader that he knows what he is 
2 
To teach the student to appreciate 
the relationship of facts to larger 


2 
To arouse a real interest in ideas...... I 
To teach students to think on their 

To place before students the history 

To teach the student to write in terms 

of an objective or purpose.......... I 

II. General objective: to teach students to 

organize materials................. I 
To aid students in the handling of 

To emphasize unity and organization.. 4 
To teach students to criticize ideas.... 4 


To aid the student in the study of 
organization in the paragraph and in 
the whole composition............. 

III. General objective: to teach students the 
principles of clearness and correctness 


18 
To teach that a satisfactory paper is 

grammatically correct.............. 12 
To get students to write clearly....... 10 


To teach that the primary business in 
freshman composition is to overcome 
errors in the mechanics of writing... 3 
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To teach that form comes before 
To teach that content comes before 


To teach that errors will be judged in 
terms of the purpose for writing... .. 2 
IV. General objective: to train students to 
improve their style in writing....... 18 
To emphasize the precise use of words. .10 
To teach students to use concrete 
illustrations in writing............. 
To develop a feeling for style and 
personality of authors as shown by 
To cultivate in students a discrimi- 
nating taste in words and literary 
To train students in diction and in the 
To teach students to write interestingly. 5 
V. General objective: to teach students to 
appreciate good literature.......... 17 
To teach students to read critically.... 8 
To give students information about 
literature and authors.............. 7 
To teach students to read good liter- 
ature for its own sake (develop taste 
for quod 7 
To teach students to develop attitudes 
of tolerance, of exactness, of enthusi- 
To develop in students a feeling for the 
style and personality of the author 
as shown by his style............-. 6 


On the whole, there is considerable 
agreement in aims, but “much progress 
needs to be made in rephrasing the 
objectives as habits of behavior that 
the instructors ... hope the stu- 
dents will acquire before tests can be 
constructed for some of them. Al- 
ready an attitude scale has been 
developed in addition to tests of 
grammar, vocabulary, word-order, 
wordiness, spelling, sentence struc- 
ture, outlining, wealth of ideas, se- 
quence of ideas, types of poetry, 
verse forms, literary judgment, and 
identification of authors. Perhaps, 
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in time, other analyses of this sort 
will provide further means for measur- 
ing most of the aims with which college 
English instructors are concerned.’ 


In this section of the JouRNAL OF 
Hicuer Epvucation for June, 1934, 
an account of the student counseling 
program for women at the University 
of Denver, which operates through the 
mentor organization, was published. 
So successfully did this plan work in 
the orientation of the freshmen women 
that the men of the University have 
recently organized a mentor organiza- 
tion for men, which will help in the 
orientation of the freshmen men. 
The organization will have about 
forty members, to be chosen annually 

6Op. cit., p. 843. 
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from the senior college for their ability 
in making friends and giving wise 
counsel. Each member will work 
with five or six Freshmen and with a 
specified faculty adviser. The aim 
for each will be to help the new 
student find his place on the campus 
in both the academic and the social 
world, to make the student-teacher 
relationship closer and more pleasant, 
and to aid the new student in solving 
whatever difficulties he may have, 
either by giving advice himself or by 
introducing him to the one who can 
help. It is expected that the mentors 
for men will be as helpful in the 
orientation of the freshmen men as the 
mentors for women have been for the 
new women students.’ 


™Prepared by Mrs. Ethel K. Schuman, English 
Department of the University of Denver. 
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"Tur Federal Housing Administration, 
it is reported, has granted a loan of 
$1,700 to a fraternity in a Maryland 
college. The money is to be spent 
for renovating the chapter house. 


Doric January gifts totaling 
$67,400 were received by the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, including two 
contributions for research from the 
Rockefeller Foundation: $35,000 for 
studies in the natural sciences and 
$30,000 for work in the social sciences. 


Srupents of Oberlin College have 
organized an Anti-War Conference to 
be held on March 1 and2. A definite 
promise has been secured from Senator 
Gerald P. Nye to deliver the principal 
address. 


New fraternity regulations have 
been adopted at the University of 
Wisconsin requiring the scholastic 
eligibility of all fraternity pledges for 
two consecutive semesters before they 
may be initiated. 


Farty in January, Governor Horner, 
of Illinois, proposed the establishment 
of a training school for law-enforce- 
ment agents at the University of 
Illinois. 


Tue University of Chicago announces 
that a nineteen-year-old student who 
entered the University as a Freshman 
in the fall of 1933 will, if he suc- 
cessfully passes his examinations in 


March, graduate with a Bachelor of 
Science degree at the end of five 
quarters of work. 


Aw adult-education program at 
Utica is being developed by Colgate 
University. For ten weeks members 
of the faculty of Colgate will conduct 
a course at Utica on various economic 


and political problems. 


Recentiy Harvard University has 
discontinued the sale of beer in all its 
dining halls. According to the report 
of Business Manager Aldrich Durant 
the required licenses were five in 
number, costing a total of $2,400 a 
year. During the period from Jan- 
uary I to October 31, 1934, but 
27,000 bottles were disposed of at all 
the places of sale. This sale was 
insufficient to justify the retention of 
the expensive licenses. ‘ 


Heaps of the departments of mathe- 
matics and the four natural sciences 
at Bryn Mawr College are in the 
process of revising their general plan 
of undergraduate work in order to 
“break down the imaginary barriers 
between the sciences,” and in order 
to give the student “opportunity for 
seeing that biology, chemistry, geol- 
ogy, and physics are parts of a 
picture that should be considered as 
a whole.” 


Taz establishment of an advanced 
secretarial course, which will become 
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a regular part of the University cur- 
riculum beginning next September, is 
announced by Bucknell University. 
The course will include advanced 
work in stenography, typing, sec- 
retarial practice, office management, 
economics, and English. Subjects 
offered in the freshman year of the 
course will be the same as those 
offered first-year students in com- 
merce and finance. 


A numer of faculty fellowships for 
study abroad, made possible by a 
gift of Sherman Pratt, of New York, 
have been established at Amherst 
College. The fellowships will be 
awarded annually to younger mem- 
bers of the faculty chosen on the 
basis of past performance in teaching 
and scholarship. The stipends are to 
be fixed by the president. 


The president of the American Chem- 
ical Society, Roger Adams, reported 
during January a shortage of trained 
chemists as a result of the increasing 
demand in industry. He observed 
that the situation has been created 
through the recognition by business 
executives of an increasing number of 
industrial organizations of the value 
and necessity of research. 


Tue Bureau of Appointments at 
Columbia University reports that 
nearly 85 per cent of the members 
of the 1934 graduating class obtained 
positions and that openings were 
more numerous for individuals with 
scientific training than in any other 
field. Positions were more readily ob- 
tained for engineers, economists, jour- 
nalists, and political theorists than 
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for lawyers, architects, teachers, den- 
tists, optometrists, and pharmacists. 


A reso.vtion passed recently by the 
senate of the University of Chicago 
will give the social-science classes a 
recess of four weeks from class attend- 
ance as a reading period. It is a new 
vlan which may soon be tried in other 
departments of the school. 


Compusory military training of 
Kansas State College students was 
upheld by District Judge Otis E. 
Hungate in ruling against the “con- 
scientious objections” of Raymond 
McMahon early in January. “The 
state has a right to train its youth in 
military matters and to have them 
prepared for defense of their country,” 
the judge said, “whether the youth 
has conscientious objections or other- 
wise.” An application for an injunc- 
tion to restrain college authorities 
from requiring McMahon, a student 
of veterinary medicine, to participate 
in the training was denied. 


Faaty in January, the University of 
Denver formally opened its new 
Student Union Building made possible 
by funds raised by student subscrip- 
tions, benefit donations, and special 
assessments. It will be used as the 
center of all student activities. 


Tae development of a_ study-eff- 
ciency program under the direction of 
the Department of Psychology during 
the past semester is reported by 
Syracuse University. In the neigh- 
borhood of 100 students have been 
assisted to increase their reading 
efficiency, and about two-thirds of 
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this number have been enrolled in the 
“how to study” laboratory. 


Sreaxine before the Rhode Island 
College of Education in January, 
President Baker, of Massachusetts 
State College, warned his hearers that 
unless the present educational policies 
of the New England states are 
drastically revised ambitious students 
will, in his judgment, be forced to 
travel westward in quest of higher 
education. 


Tae University of Chicago reports 
that it is using sound film to replace 
printed records in the preservation of 
historical data. In particular, film 
records are being kept of NR4 and 
AAA hearings on codes and licenses. 
The advantages of the new method, 
it has been pointed out, accrue from 
the saving of expense in recording 
and storing documents. The printed 
records of the NR4 and 444 hear- 
ings would fill, it is observed, about 
286,000 letter-size pages, but repro- 
duction on 16-millimeter films makes 
it possible to file records occupying 
less than three cubic feet of space. 


On January 23, the Yale Political 
Union, founded for the purpose of 
influencing and preparing students 
to enter politics, held its first meeting. 
The Union was organized at an 
inaugural meeting held in December 
with about 45 students present. It 
now has a membership of 160 stu- 
dents distributed among the under- 
graduate colleges and the law and 
graduate schools. Like the unions 
at Oxford and Cambridge it plans to 
hold regular debates on national 
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issues with all speaking to be done 
from the floor and the procedure to be 
the same as that followed by Congress. 
The students will be divided into four 
parties which will be seated separately 
asin Congress. Each party will have 
a floor leader who will direct his 
colleagues in debate. 


Tue University of Wisconsin an- 
nounces that the income from the 
$450,000 Bowman bequest will be 
used to establish a series of special 
cancer-research fellowships at the 
University. The Bowman fund was 
established in 1934 under the will of 
the late Jennie Bowman. The income 
will amount to about $12,000 yearly. 

The University also has _ been 
granted $57,500 by the Rockefeller 
Foundation to continue its program 
of research on hormones. 


Grrrep students are encouraged to 
achieve at the most advantageous rate 
and given especial recognition at the 
University of Redlands. Thirty-seven 
upperclass students are reading for 
honors under a new program inaugu- 
rated by President Thurber, beginning 
this year. Most of the students are 
Juniors and are carrying their con- 
centration work by the independent- 
study plan either through the small 
seminar or some _ individualized-in- 
struction plan under the direction of 
a tutor. 

A feature which is giving these 
students who are carrying on their 
work in this more rigorous and 
exacting fashion some distinction on 
the campus is a monthly dinner 
meeting of all honors students and 
their tutors. Here students and fac- 
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ulty mingle informally and friendly 
relationships are established which 
are of vital import. Usually an 
engaging speaker discusses a topic 
of interest such as “ Danger Spots in 
Europe,” “Changes in German Uni- 
versities under Hitler,” “‘Student Life 
at Other European Universities,” and 
so forth. These talks are usually fol- 
lowed by open discussion. The col- 
lege newspaper carries a good story 
on each of these honors dinner 
meetings and thus gives a little kudos 
to those individuals who are doing the 
thing for which the college exists. 


"Tue United States Commissioner of 
Education, John W. Studebaker, an- 
nounced before a meeting of the New 
York Adult Education Council in the 
middle of January that during 1935 
the Federal government will support 
public education to the extent of 
$130,000,000. Of this $20,000,000 
will be spent for salaries of unem- 
ployed teachers on adult-education 
projects; $10,000,000 for salaries of 
regular teachers in states that would 
otherwise have to close their schools; 
$15,000,000 in cash payments for the 
student FER4 program in the colleges; 
$2,500,000 to land-grant colleges; 
$12,500,000 for vocational education 
in various states; $15,000,000 for 
relief wages to workmen on school 
buildings; $50,000,000 in grants for 
erecting or remodeling school build- 
ings; and $5,000,000 for making a 
wider survey of school needs. 


A REDUCTION in tuition from $600 to 
$480 a year to be put into effect 
September, 1935, is announced by 
Stevens Institute of Technology. The 
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maximum value of endowment-par- 
ticipation certificates, which provide 
abatements in tuition for students 
who have distinguished themselves 
in their studies, will be lowered from 
$600 to $100. The minimum value 
will be reduced from $50 to $25 and 
the number of certificates awarded 
annually will be 112 instead of 160. 
A blanket tax, not exceeding $15 a 
student, will be imposed for the 
support of extra-curricular activities. 
A graduation fee of $10 will be 
required, and each Senior will pay 
$60 toward the cost of the annual 
senior inspection tour of manufactur- 
ing plants. 


Tae vice-president of the American 
Federation of Labor and acting presi- 
dent of the Civic Federation, Matthew 
Woll, has urged upon Congress an 
investigation of colleges and other 
institutions of higher learning to 
determine whether any instructors 
are teaching doctrines subversive of 
American institutions and promoting 
the ideas of overthrow of government 
by force. Mr. Woll has addressed 
his request for the investigation to 
Congressman John W. McCormack, 
chairman of the House committee 
now conducting an inquiry into un- 
American activities. In his letter 
Mr. Woll supports the campaign of 
William Randolph Hearst through 
his newspapers, and he condemns 
the recent communication by a com- 
mittee of twenty educators criticizing 
Mr. Hearst’s activities. 


Sratistics upon the relationship of 
crime to education recently has been 
gathered by Warden Lawes, of Sing 
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Sing Prison in New York State. 
Choosing five hundred cases at ran- 
dom from among the population of 
twenty-four hundred prisoners at Sing 
Sing, he discovered the following 
facts concerning the education of 
prisoners who had been committed 
for forgery, embezzlement, and finan- 
cial defalcation: 


Scholastic Number , Number 

Left school before sixth grade. 225 II 
Finished grammar school... . 111 7 
High school one year........ 71 12 
High school two years....... 48 7 
High-school graduates....... 22 7 
Entered college............. 18 5 
Graduated from college...... 5 3 


Tae Department of Political Science 
at the University of Michigan during 
the month of January adopted a 
reading period somewhat similar to 
that in vogue at Harvard. Necessi- 
tated by the temporary absence of a 
member of the department, one course 
in political science did not meet from 
the end of the Christmas vacation 
until the final examination. Mem- 
bers of the class were expected to 
devote the time ordinarily spent in 
the lecture room to assigned reading 
in the completion of a special project 
dealing with some phase of the course. 


Tue French Ministry of Education 
is offering to American students 
twenty-six fellowships and assistant- 
ships for the year 1935-36 at the fol- 
lowing universities: Paris, Bordeaux, 
Grenoble, Lyons, Strasbourg, Tou- 
louse, and the Ecole Normale Supér- 
leure at Sévres. Those holding the 
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assistantships will give lessons in 
English speech for ten hours a week 
in return for their board and lodging. 


On January 19 President Ruthven, 
of the University of Michigan, an- 
nounced to chapter presidents and 
alumni officers of fraternities at Mich- 
igan that they must measure up to 
higher standards in three directions 
or face a request to their national 
organizations to withdraw them from 
the campus. These three directions 
were the improvement of social con- 
ditions, scholarship, and _ finances. 
The president called into conference 
the representatives of some fifty 
social fraternities and twenty pro- 
fessional fraternities, and after the 
meeting issued a statement in which 
he said in part: 


We are not satisfied with the way 
in which some of the fraternities are 
measuring up in the three fields of 
scholarship, financial conditions and social 
standards. If they do not measure up 
we shall be forced to ask their national 
organizations to withdraw their charters. 


In is annual report for the year 
1933-34, President James B. Conant, 
of Harvard University, makes sev- 
eral significant recommendations. In 
the first place, he proposes the need 
of a certain number of professors 
with “roving commissions,” professors 
“without portfolio,” “brilliant and 
imaginative men,” whose interests 
cross departmental barriers. He rec- 
ommends that the requirements in 
modern language be reduced to one— 
a reading knowledge of either French 
or German. The requirement, in his 
judgment, of Latin for the A.B. 
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degree should be eliminated, and he 
proposes that a real degree in science 
be instituted in place of the present 
meaningless S.B. Furthermore, he 
suggests that the selection of students 
should be made at admissions and 
that once a student is admitted he 
should be so guided and stimulated 
as to make it possible for him to do 
satisfactory work. ‘Under ideal con- 
ditions,” President Conant observes, 
“‘we should hope to graduate all those 
admitted.” 


Warne in the January number of 
the Barnard College Alumnae Monthly, 
Professor Raymond Moley, of Barnard 
College, and Editor of Today, states 
his conclusion after twenty years of 
college teaching that “to an extra- 
ordinary degree the average woman 
student applies herself to the subject 
with more industry and, I believe, an 


equal intelligence, as compared with 


men.” In contrast to men, he asserts, 
women students in political science 
are “a diffident lot.” He continues: 


They come into a course apparently 
with a certain sense of inferiority. 
Probably their fathers, over the breakfast 
table (or perhaps I am wrong and the 
family breakfast has ceased to be an 
institution) have discoursed with appar- 
ent wisdom and perspicacity on the 
questions raised by the morning paper. 

Sons, of course, echo the parental 
theme, but the daughters are ignored so 
that feminine humility results. But this 
humility is the beginning of wisdom. 

Whenever I have had to teach one 
class of men and, in the same semester, 
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another class of women, and I have been 
able to compare the amount of work 
and the quality of their written interpreta- 
tions of what they have read, the women 
have excelled, both in quantity and in 
quality. The false certainty about the 
unknown, the simple notions concerning 
the complex, the intermingling of primi- 
tive prejudices, of scraps of knowledge, 
that distinguish the father-and-son dis- 
cussion of politics takes its toll in the 
method of a young man’s approach to 
politics. 

Men students have a good deal to 
unlearn, but the attitude of the young 
woman is that she simply does not know, 
and she tries to learn directly, earnestly 
and industriously. And she does learn. 


Ar tue fiftieth anniversary of the 

founding of Bryn Mawr College in 

January, the alumnae association 

started a nation-wide campaign to 

raise $1,000,000. The fund is sought 
to hasten the fruition of the college’s 
seven-year plan formulated in 1929 by 

a joint committee of the alumnae 

association and the board of directors. 

The seven-year plan calls for the 

following: 

1. Maintenance of a scholarly faculty 
in the face of increasing competition 
with other colleges with increased 
salaries. 

. Provision for more individual work 
for advanced undergraduate stu- 
dents. 

. Provision for adequate library and 
classroom space in the wing of the 
library, and for modern laboratories 
and laboratory equipment in a new 
science building. 
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The Educational Market 


E Emergency Radio Junior 

College represents the co- 
operative effort of American 
universities and the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration to con- 
tribute to the cultural needs of 
unemployed adults during the depres- 
sion. During the Autumn Quarter of 
1934 the Ohio State University broad- 
cast six college courses over Station 
WOSU. About one thousand “stu- 
dents” enrolled by asking for mimeo- 
graphed materials. These students 
represented 75 of the 88 counties of 
Ohio. They ranged in age from 
seventeen to eighty years with a 
median of thirty-one years. Forty 


per cent were married, and three- 


quarters of the students were women. 
Twelve per cent gave R.F.D. ad- 
dresses. About one-third of the stu- 
dents wanted to work for credit; 
two-thirds did not. Those working 
for credit were on the average twenty- 
five years old; the others averaged 
thirty-four years. Eighty-eight per 
cent were high-school graduates; thirty 
five per cent had attended college. 
The variety of previous occupations 
of those enrolled gives a vivid picture 
of the appeal of college education: 
housewives, housekeepers, teachers, 
principals, school superintendents, pro- 
fessors, teachers of religious educa- 
tion, swimming instructors, sewing 
teachers, farmers, social workers, libra- 
rans, singers, pianists, music teachers, 
music supervisors, nurses, nurse super- 


visors, office clerks, bookkeepers, 
accountants, cashiers, secretaries 
stenographers, office managers, sales- 
men, realty salesmen, lawyers, 
ministers, writers, interior decorators, 
commercial artists, surveyors, grocery 
clerks, sales clerks, hotel clerks, sign 
painters, barbers, postmen, janitors, 
carpenters, school-bus drivers, tele- 
phone operators, factory workers, 
newspaper and magazine distributors, 
confectioners, gasoline-station attend- 
ants, beauty operators, bank tellers, 
Y.W.C.A. secretaries, hotel porters, 
waitresses, and proprietors of candy 
shops and millinery stores. 

This minute cross section of an 
adult population sharply d fires a 
huge latent market for education 
which should be studied intensively 
by our colleges and universities. Its 
needs for what the colleges have and 
its stability should be related to the 
skill of the colleges in producing useful 
courses for its members. In this area 
the colleges are manufacturers and 
salesmen of educational units, and the 
adult students are the consumers. 
American industry studies consumers’ 
needs and experiments with its prod- 
ucts until the consumers buy. Ameri- 
can colleges can learn much by 
studying how to merchandise educa- 
tion and culture. 


The Integrated Course 


HE value of an integration course 
in the social studies is intimately 
expressed by a paragraph from the 
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letter of a Junior who took such a 
course in his freshman year. 

Although while taking the course it 

seemed like an extra big load for a mere 
Freshman, I have been and now am most 
thankful for the broadened outlook I 
have for social events. The course made 
me familiar with the language of the 
economist; I learned the methods of 
modern capitalism and labor; I became 
better acquainted with the current his- 
tory of the world; I grew to know the 
thinking of the psychologist and the 
modern current-events writers. In short, 
I feel that the course has been invaluable 
in presenting to me broad conceptions of 
our modern social life, and in introducing 
me to many of the writers of literature 
concerning these various concepts. 
The contributions of college graduates 
to civic leadership will be immeasur- 
ably increased when every college 
student carries such a course. 


A Note on Scottish Education 


the six thousand eleven-year- 
old children enrolled in the schools 
of the county of Fife in Scotland, 


As study of the success of 
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when they took American stand. 
ardized tests, throws some light on 
the relative efficiency of American 
and Scottish education. Even with 
the use of the objective type of test 
the question of superiority cannot be 
settled because of differences in vocab- 
ulary, environment, and school habits 
in the two countries. But by and 
large with the Scottish children start- 
ing compulsory school attendance a 
year earlier than American children, 
the Fife children of eleven years are 
found on the average to be ahead of 
American children: five months in 
reading; twenty months in arithmetic 
computation; thirteen months in arith- 
metic reasoning; twenty-four months 
in language usage; and twenty-nine 
months in spelling. The Fife children 
were four months in advance of the 
average of Scottish: children in mental 
age. This isolated study provides 
some data which are favorable to 
Scottish education. Other studies of 
similar type to measure other objec- 
tives over more territory will help in 
settling this interesting question. 
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The Growth of a University 


New York UNIVERSITY, 1832-1932, 
edited by Theodore Francis Jones. New 
York: New York University Press, 


1933- xiv-+459 pp. $3.00. 
New York University, as this book 


shows, was founded, in part, to satisfy 
the demand for advanced and practical 
education, and Albert Gallatin became 
the first president of the council with this 
understanding. If space permitted it 
could be shown that the first insistent 
call for a more practical education swept 
the country at that time. There were 
projects for schools of agriculture, com- 
merce, and the mechanic arts in every 
state, and the demand even affected the 
existing colleges. But these plans came 


up against difficulties: lack of money, 
a competent teachers, of well-arranged 
subject-matter in the practical fields, of 


books, and of laboratories; also positive 
opposition by colleges, clergy, and other 
educated classes and indifference among 
the general public. New York Uni- 
versity was not able to overcome all 
these momentous forces, passive and 
active; she became—and for fifty years 
remained—merely another struggling col- 
lege. Albert Gallatin, when he saw 
clerical control in the offing and conven- 
tional ideas ruling, promptly resigned; and 
no equally prominent leader appeared. 
The New York University that we 
‘know really began about 1885 or even 
later. There was, indeed, just following 
the Civil War a promising beginning for 
a new order oe ohn W. Draper 
founded his Analytical School of Chem- 
istry, but support was not forthcoming 
and the School lapsed just as similar 
ventures were taking on life elsewhere. 
Even as late as 1885 there was a possi- 
bility that the institution would yet 
me a denominational college; but 
the impulse of the growing city, the edu- 


cational renaissance in the country as a 
whole, the leadership of Chancellor Mac- 
Cracken, new funds from Helen Gould 
and others, and the friendly, not too 
friendly, rivalry with Columbia rapidly 
developed the modern university from 
about Ig00. 

College histories, like biographies, are 
often Ped in the family, at least 
with the family in plain view, and are 
not sufficiently truthful to be either 
interesting or useful. That is not true 
of this history. Mr. Jones, it should be 
mentioned, is a professor of history. 
He has avoided both muckraking and 
Stracheyan innuendo; but he has told 
the story of the original joint stock 
company—not an unusual form of educa- 
tional organization at the time—and its 
peddling of scholarships, of the first 
Chancellor’s padded subscription lists, 
of the professors’ revolt in 1838 when 
H. P. Tappan and other good men lost 
their positions, and many other stories. 
He does not give the impression, how- 
ever, that these are the history of the 
institution. 

The first nine chapters relate in 
chronological order the founding of the 
University and the successive administra- 
tions of the chancellors; the last seven 
chapters, each by a different hand, deal 
with the separate schools and colleges. 
The Graduate School unfortunately is 
not included. The work, as might be 
supposed from this analysis, stresses the 
administrative history of the institution. 
Student personnel and activities, the 
staff, their teaching, research and pub- 
lication, the university in relation to the 
public are not omitted but they are not 
stressed. Athletics, however, is just about 
omitted. The reviewer is not here criti- 
cizing the author; rather he is informing 
his readers that this book deals with the 
organization and administration of this 
institution as a whole. The book is 
written well and carefully by an author 
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who has a sense of proportion and a sense 
of humor; but it is slenderly documented. 
There is a bibliography, surely inade- 
quate, and a good index. The book has 
already been useful in the preparation 
of a similarly revealing account of a 
section of the history of the University of 
Michigan; for this the reader may refer to 
Charles M. Perry, Henry Philip Tappan, 
Philosopher and University President. 
H. G. Goop 
Ohio State University 


A Timely Contribution 


Contro, or Tax-SupporTeD HIGHER 
EpucaTion IN THE UnitTep States, 
by David Spence Hill. New York: 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, 1934. 385 pp. 
Gratis. 


The present publication is the third 
contribution offered by the Carnegie 
Foundation toward defining and clari- 
fying the relation of the state to higher 
education. In 1933, the Foundation in 


co-operation with the Office of Education 
published a volume entitled The State and 


Higher Education: Phases of Their Rela- 
tionship, prepared by Mr. Fred J. Kelly 
and Mr. John H. McNeely, of the Office 
of Education. In January, 1934, a 
second work, Charters and Basic Laws of 
Selected American Universities and Col- 
leges, by President Elliot, of Purdue, and 
r. M. M. Chambers, then honorary 
fellow of Ohio State University, was 
issued under the joint auspices of the 
Foundation and Purdue University. 

The purpose of Mr. Hill’s study is to 
resent and interpret the most important 
acts bearing upon “the question whether 

American tax-supported universities and 
colleges have more value for the individ- 
ual and for society under a centralized or 
decentralized form of state control.” 
The treatment is divided into four 
chapters: Educational Control a Problem 
of Government, Instrumentalities Con- 
trolling State Higher Education, Develop- 
ment and Control of Tax-Supported 
Higher Education in Each One of the 
Forty-Eight States, and The Outlook 
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for Control of Tax-Supported Higher 
Education. 

The third chapter, which constitutes 
the groundwork for the author’s con- 
clusions, presents an amazing array of 
invaluable data. It describes the legal 
systems of control of tax-supported higher 
education in each of the states preceded 
in every case by a concise but illuminating 
sketch of the environmental background. 
The section devoted to each state gen- 
erally includes seven groups of facts: a 
brief description of the location, area, 
and topography of the state; the number 
and social composition of its population; 
prevailing industries; educational relation 
to the Federal government; political 
history; development of public education 
and the number of institutions of higher 
education; and a description of the 
governmental agencies of the state 
(boards, offices, executives, and articu- 
lated agencies) controlling tax-supported 
colleges and universities. The accuracy 
of the accounts of the individual systems 
ge ap in this chapter has been insured 

y the co-operation of state educational 
functionaries who read critically the 
author’s manuscript. 

The most important findings are con- 
cisely presented in final sections devoted 
to conclusions with which Chapters 1, u, 
and 111 close. Although as the result of 
his intensive and scholarly study the 
author strongly favors unified state con- 
trol, he makes no pretense of being able 
to formulate any standardized or model 
plan. On the contrary, he insists that 

litical, social, economic, and _ historic 

actors vary so widely from state to 
state as to make impossible the setting 
up of any one plan for all. The facts 
he presents, however, fully justify the 
need for the unified control of tax- 
supported institutions of higher education 
within every state. This need is pre- 
sented under two aspects: negatively, by 
pointing out the great mass of obstruction 
resulting from the efforts of self-seeking 
interests; positively, by pointing out that 
only through unified control and the 
co-ordination of all educational institu- 
tions within its borders can a state 
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realize the application of the principle 
of the greatest good to the greatest 
number. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the 
timeliness and the permanency of Mr. 
Hill’s contribution and the effectiveness 
of his presentation. He writes with 
optimism but with a reserve born of 
long and rich experience and with a 
clarity of thought and expression pos- 
sessed by few. In the opinion of the 
reviewer this is one of the most important 
volumes dealing with problems of higher 
education which has yet appeared. Its 
importance is due not only to the great 
array of significant data so painstakingly 
assembled, but even more to the political 
and social interpretation given to these 
data. Whatever changes may take place 
in the control of tax-supported higher 
educational institutions, this work will 
remain a monumental contribution and 
a veritable thesaurus for all those seeking 
to gain an understanding of the basic 
problems of higher education in the 
United States. 

FLETCHER Harper Swift 
University of California 


A Summary 
PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT AND GuUID- 


ANCE IN COLLEGE AND SECONDARY 
Scuoots, by Ruth Strang. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1934. vi+341 pp. 
$4.00. 


“The function of this book,” according 
to the author, “is to summarize the 
results of investigations relating to per- 
sonnel work. It is intended for the use 
of specialists in work with individuals, for 
research workers, and for teachers whose 
part in the guidance of students is 
increasingly recognized.” The book pre- 
sents, then, a summary of the literature 
on personnel practices and techniques on 
three topics: “Personnel Work in Educa- 
tion,” where it is undertaken and by 
what sort of organization; “Selection and 
Orientation of Students”; and “Educa- 
tional Guidance.” The present book is 
the first volume of a series of four which 
has been projected to include individual 
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counseling, control of the student’s en- 
vironment and supervision of group 
activities, and vocational guidance. 

The summary provided in the present 
volume is based upon a selected bib- 
liography of 618 titles. Miss Strang has 
carefully considered what sort of sum- 
mary might be most useful and has 
thought it best to undertake “an inte- 
grated creative summary of all the 
significant investigations” (page 2). All 
of the material under “Relationship 
between School Records and College 
Marks,” for example, is brought together, 
arranged in logical order, and commented 
upon. 

The book, following this design, pre- 
sents a summary of the literature on 
selection, orientation, and educational 
guidance. The personnel worker will 
find it an interesting addition to the 
bibliographies already at his disposal, 
and it may serve as a source book for 
students taking courses in personnel 
work in schools of education. 

Miss Strang’s bibliography is, in the 
main, well selected. She is not very 
discriminating or critical, her style is 
not attractive, and the material is not 
well digested. The author has the ob- 
jectivity of an outsider, who, asked to 
study and report upon the personnel 
movement, does so with complete impar- 
tiality and with no concern whatever for 
the outcome. Any intelligent library 
assistant, untrained in psychology or 
social science, could have done as well. 
It is to be regretted that she has taken 
this attitude since, with the material at 
her command, she might have written 
a constructive essay on the possibilities 
and limitations of guidance in education, 
or she might have given us a critical 
estimate of the value of tests and meas- 
ures as aids to the attainment of 
educational objectives. 

The personnel movement has gained 
eat headway during the past ten years. 
iterature on the subject, while extensive, 

consists for the most part of brief reports 
on experiments and practices; of surveys 
and summaries of questionnaires. It is 
not, as it stands, very enlightening. 
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Miss Strang’s book adds little to its 


significance. 
D. T. Howarp 
Northwestern University 


A Book for Presidents 


At War wiTH ACADEMIC TRADITIONS IN 
America, by A. Lawrence Lowell. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 


1934- 357 PP- 


When A. Lawrence Lowell became 
— of Harvard University in 1909 
e found a student body pervaded by the 
tradition that no gentleman ever secured 
a grade higher than C. He found that 
the elective system had overwhelmed 
undergraduate work, that the increasing 
size of classes interfered seriously with 
both the intellectual and personal develop- 
ment of students, and that the university 
functions of Harvard had completely 
overshadowed the work of the College. 

Vigorously he set about to allay these 
evils. That his success has been spec- 
tacular is attested to by the fact that in 
June, 1932, 32.6 per cent of the senior 
class graduated with honors, and in the 
academic year 1933-34, 38.1 per cent of 
the upperclassmen were candidates for 
honors. Without losing its pre-eminence 
in graduate and professional work (as 
witnessed by the recent report of the 
American Council on Education) Harvard, 
under Lowell’s direction, has developed 
its undergraduate college to one of the 
few bright spots in American under- 
graduate education. He promoted the 
development of comprehensive examina- 
tions, the tutorial system, reading periods, 
concentration of studies above the fresh- 
man year, freshman dormitories, and 
finally, the house plan. When he laid 
down his office in 1933 he ended an 
administration that will stand in Har- 
vard’s history as second only to that of 
President Eliot, his predecessor. 

The present volume records the history 
and philosophy of his twenty-three year 
presidency. Opening with his inaugural 
address, it includes his major papers and 
addresses together with excerpts from 
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his more important annual reports during 
his tenure of office. Here are discussed, 
among other things, the ideology behind 
the development of comprehensive exami- 
nations, the carrying forward of the 
tutorial program, the establishment of 
the reading periods, the organization 
of the college into houses, and the 
researches he conducted to demonstrate 
that high scholarship in undergraduate 
years actually pays in professional schools 
and subsequent careers. 

No forward-looking college adminis. 
trator can afford to let this book 
unread. Indeed, in the judgment of the 
reviewer, the volume should be close by 
the hand of every educator who seeks to f 
carry forward the educational programs 
of his institution. 

W. H. Cow.ey 
Ohio State University 


Occasional Papers 


Tue Rexations oF LEARNING, by William 
Bennett Bizzell. Norman, Oklahoma: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1934. 


177 PP- 


College and university presidents make 
many addresses. Occasionally one gathers 
together his public papers into a volume 
for the reading of other administrators. 
This volume is one such compilation. 
The author is the president of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, and he brings 
together in a beautifully bound and 
printed book the convocation addresses 
which he has given at the beginning of 
the past ten academic years at Oklahoma. 
He also includes his inaugural address, an 
article written for the University of 
Chicago Magazine, and an address de- } 
livered at Iowa State College. 

Since ten of the thirteen papers 
included in this compilation were orig- 
nally addressed to undergraduates, the 
volume cannot be considered an impor- 
tant contribution to educational thinking. 
It should be valuable, however, to 
administrators of other institutions who 
are interested in the public utterances 0 
one of their colleagues. 
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In the Lay Magazines 


“An American Scholar,” by Isabel Mc- 
Kinney, American Scholar, Winter,1935. 
This is a eulogy of the late Livingston 

C. Lord, teacher, scholar, and gentleman 

by an enthusiastic biographer. His be- 

ginning was humble, from a stony farm 
in southern Connecticut. His mother, 
widowed early when the boy was eleven 
ears old, contrived to send him to the 

Son Britain Normal School, and from 

that time, 1868 until 1933, he served un- 

ceasingly the cause of public education. 

In the summer of 1873, the young 
educator and his wife set out for Minne- 
sota, then truly a pioneer state. There 
times were hard, and the man came to 
know poverty, illness, debt, and gruelling 
hard work, but he made friends; and 
slowly while he constructed a philosophy 
and a way of life, he carved for himself a 
niche in the state wherein he lived. 

His friends were legion and numbered 
among them Charles W. Eliot, Nicholas 
Murray Butler, and many others who 
heard of him and sought him out. In 
1898 he went to Eastern Illinois Teachers 
Coliege, and began all over again in a 
newschool. “Here for almost thirty-four 
years, he taught young teachers to think.” 
The enrollment in the small school grew 
from two hundred to over eight hundred 
students, and he saw it change from an 
academy with courses in teaching to 
a four-year teachers’ college recognized 
and accredited everywhere. Livingston 
Lord’s values were high. He believed in 
truth, an eager search for it; in knowledge, 
and the power which comes from it; in 
the necessity and possibilities of thinking; 
in people, the preponderance of g 
qualities over bad; and in hard work, 
especially mental work requiring effort 
and attention. 
sham, waste, and ignorance; he was a 


He was an enemy of 
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true friend, a lover of knowledge, a lover 
of truth, and a great teacher. 


“Students of the Depression,” by Fred H. 
Turner, The Saturday Evening Post, 
February 2, 1935. 

The college student of today receives 
another pat on the back in an altogether 
frank and enlightening article by the 
Dean of Men at the University of 
Illinois. He has observed college men 
for a number of years from an official 
position, and his story of the students of 
the depression is human and interesting. 

At his University, a relief station was 
established as there were, by rumor 
“dozens and dozens” of students who 
were literally starving on the University’s 
doorstep. hen this first-aid plan was 
devised and put in running order, there 
were, actually, but two cases brought to 
the attention of the officials. In other 
words, the University had for years been 
helping students who needed help, and 
the fact that only two new ones were 
found was proof that the general relief 
routine was functioning properly. 

His stories of the “bachelors of 
culinary arts,” men who live together in 
an apartment and cook their own meals, 
are not strange to persons who live close 
to a large university. Even in the 
“boom days” there were always men 
who, having little to go on, found this 
the pleasantest and easiest way to live. 
And the actual facts that Mr. Turner 
shows that these boys contrive decent 
meals for an average of about $3 a week 
for each man proves that the Soon are 
getting a sound lesson in personal econ- 
omy and thrift. 

The loan funds of the University have 
been busy, and Mr. Turner says that 
while they have not been able to meet 
every demand made, they have been 
able to help every worthy student who 
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was qualified to receive money under the 
regulations. It is surprising, too, he 
says, that these loans are being paid 
and that some of the payments are 
coming in now from men who were able 
to pay nothing for months after they 
graduated. 

How the students manage to have 
social functions with little money just 
as they did in the old days when money 
was free, is another interesting sidelight. 
The entertainments are not so elaborate 
nor so lavish, but the students enjoy 
them just the same. The tendency is 
“to make more use of the fraternity 
houses for entertaining, but at a con- 
siderably reduced cost.” Nor, are the 
fraternities in such a bad way financially 
as one is led to believe. At the Uni- 
versity of Illinois they have 62 houses 
operating; and less than half-dozen are 
in financial difficulty, and they are paying 
their way out. 

There is a tone of confidence about 
this article that is inspiring. The liquor 
question is discussed, and some interest- 
ing and enlightening angles are brought 
out. Mr. Turner concludes: 


These students who have come out of the 
depression are a great crowd. They are 
an interested crowd. They are a decent 
group. And they are less selfish than you 
would think... . The students of the de- 
pression seem to me to come nearer to my 
idea of what real university students should 
be than any group that I have observed in the 
seventeen years I have been observing them. 


“Youth Moves toward New Standards,” 
by Christian Gauss, Scribner’s, Feb- 
ruary, 1935. 

It is interesting to note the trend of 
opinion about the college youth of today 
as expressed by his elders in the current 
magazines. It is interesting and also 
slightly amusing to compare, if only in 
retrospect, the opinions of those same 
elders expressed in the current magazines 
not more than four years ago, about the 
college youths of then. The opinions 
today are as favorable as the opinions of 
yesterday were damning. The answer is, 
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apparently, that youth, whether it be bad 
or good, makes itself felt enough for its 
elders to comment upon, and the elders 
are becoming quite conscious that from 
the chaos of the depression years js 
emerging a generation of college students 
with already different standards from 
their older brothers and sisters, who are 
seeking even better standards of living, 
and thinking both politically and socially, 

“Sex and alcohol are no longer the 
chief interests of college undergraduates.” 
Their minds have a different turn acquired 
probably more than they realize from 
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WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 
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their depression-scarred parents and older 
brothers and sisters. The ideal of wealth 
to be acquired in early maturity has 
become dimmed and almost obscure as a 
result of having to face an economic 
struggle in order just to live. 

There is a large group of students 
today who believe that the whole eco- 
nomic system must be changed and if 
they have their way when they grow up 
and come into power the America they 
make will be much different from the one 
we know today. The presence of this 
group in our colleges is not surprizing for 
when has college not been a place of 
political and social uprising and rebellion 
against fixed standards? 

Today our colleges are full of indigent 
students, who, though willing to work to 
support themselves have great difficulty 
in keeping “body and soul together.” 
To meet this situation, some colleges 
have established “depression camps,” by 
making unused buildings into living 
quarters where “the poor are herded 
together in barracks at the barest sub- 
sistence level.”” In these places which 
are usually self-governing with a president 
and officers, there is considerable class 
consciousness, a sort of snobbery, a 
feeling of scorn for the well-to-do students 
who live in comfortable fraternity houses. 
The realization is coming to the elders 
that on the campuses social and economic 

roblems are no longer merely food for 
‘interminable bicker sessions”; rather 
“they are being debated with a totally 
new sense of their immediate reality, 
something that must be settled in the 
very near future.” These questions which 
are being debated with so grim a sense of 
importance “portend changes not only in 
our once easy-going campus life, but in 
the larger world outside.” 

Mr. Gauss, dean of the College at 
Princeton, sees in the youth of today a 
desperate earnestness to find out what 

ings are about, in order to solve our 

litical and economic problems, “not,” 
says, “because they wish to demolish, 
but because in the interest of self- 
reservation, they feel they must formu- 
ate new ideals for themselves.” 
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Observe, collect, and study 


plants, animals, and rocks under 
experienced leadership and with 
the best facilities for field, labor- 
atory, and library work while 
living in an invigorating climate 
with congenial associates. 

July 5 to August 24, 1935 
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The Summer School in the Forest 
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Ninth season of a new type of school 
based on the best educational principles 
and offering college credit. A splendid 
school for teachers of biology, general sci- 
ence, physical geography,and nature study. 
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Is it a success? READ 


THE CHICAGO 
, COLLEGE PLAN 


By Cuauncey S. Boucuer 


This, is the first official report of the 
New Plan at the University of Chicago. 
It tglls what it is, what it does, and 
how it operates. The author is Dean 
of the College. 364 pages, $3.00; post- 
paid, $3.15 


FINANCIAL REPORTS 
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UNIVERSITIES 


Compiled by The National Com. 
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Institutions of Higher Education 
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